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LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY 

Whene'er  I  hear 
The  plash  of  beer 

Midst  Freshmen  roaring  like  a  crater 
With  wild  huzza hs 
And  rah-rah-rahs, 

I  think  of  thee,  dear  Alma  Mater, 
Who  by  a  tender  ear  oft  yanked  me 
To  Wisdom's  altar — where  you  spanked  me. 

I  loved  to  stray 
From  Learning' s  way 

To  folds  where  Youth  his  wild  oats  sprinkles. 
I  was  the  care 
That  turned  your  hair 

From  gold  to  gray  and  gave  you  wrinkles. 
Firmly  you  seized  your  Little  Nipper 
And  woke  his  conscience  with  a  slipper. 

But  never  mind, 
My  mother  kind — 

Frown  not,  nor  plug  your  ears  with  cotton  ! 
Was  mischief  stopped 
When  I  was  "  dropped,  ' 

When  I  was  gone  but  not  forgotten? 
Smile,  mother!  let  my  sins  be  shriven. 
I  have  Reformed— am  I  Forgiven  ? 
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THE  SHAME  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

HARVARD 

They  indicate,  these  witty,  suffering,  "blushing,  intimi- 
dating figures  of  the  only  race  in  which  there  are  individ- 
uals or  changes,  how  far  on  the  Fate  has  gone,  and  what 
it  drives  at. — Emerson. 

IT  is  significant  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  escaped  so  long.  Sitting 
almost  at  Thomas  W.  Lawson's 
back  door,  in  her  time  she  has  laid 
a  thousand  saucy  writers  across  her  maternal 
knee.  As  many  pure-browed  statesmen  have 
passed  from  her  academic  shades  to  the 
shadier  shades  of  national  politics.  In  our 
own  generation,  the  roughest  yet  most  genteel 
of  our  Presidents  has  borrowed  from  her 
sacred  fanes  the  tines  of  a  mighty  muck-rake 
— and  yet,  though  almost  constantly  exposed 
to  the  infection  of  reform,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  never  "  caught  it."  She  cannot  always 
go  unnoticed.  The  very  fact  that  she  is 
venerable  and  respectable  is  against  her.  In 
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vain  may  she  protest  in  all  her  languages  in- 
cluding Sanskrit  and  Back  Bay.  She  has 
been  caught  with  the  goods.  With  all  the 
culture  of  the  United  States  Senate,  with  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Equitable,  with  all  the 
unction  of  the  Standard  Oil,  she  clucks  her 
academic  chicks  beneath  her  wing  and  hides 
behind  the  shield  of  the  collegian  Veritas. 
Then  along  comes  the  mucker  Truth  who 
strikes  a  safety-match  on  the  college  wall  and 
the  horrid  reality  stands  forth  in  the  great 
white  light. 

I  have  investigated  Harvard  University. 
It  took  nearly  three  hours  to  do  the  job;  but 
I  do  not  begrudge  the  time,  because  the  scan- 
dal I  unearthed  is  among  the  fifty  or  sixty 
Greatest  Crimes  of  the  Century.  I  am  about 
to  prove  that,  by  educational  collusion  and 
brain-rebates,  the  institution  at  Cambridge 
has  formed  a  monstrous  monopoly  which  is 
to-day  cornering  and  controlling  one  of  the 
most  useful  products  of  our  fruitful  land. 
Harvard  University — let  her  deny  this  if  she 
can — is  the  Amalgamated-Gentleman  Trust. 
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How  am  I  going  to  prove  this?  I  do  not 
know  at  this  moment — but  let  us  see. 

It  is  very  discouraging.  How  great  an  in- 
justice is  being  done  to  the  American  people 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Gentlemen  are 
scarce  at  all  times.  There  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  the  commodity  at  seaside  re- 
sorts on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  in 
the  country's  large  commercial  centers,  on 
cattle-ranches  and  in  sawmills — everywhere 
where  Art  is  worshiped  and  Culture  is  en- 
shrined. Think  of  it!  The  time  is  coming, 
and  not  far  distant,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia,  Arizona,  California,  shall  turn  to 
the  East  and  cry: 

'  Are  there  no  gentlemen  to  be  had?  " 

And  Wall  Street  shall  wire  back: 
*  No.     They  are  all  taking  post-graduate 
courses  at  Harvard." 

The  encroachments  of  the  Trust  have  been 
gradual.  As  recently  as  1890  three  cow- 
punchers,  two  cannibals  and  a  Piute  Indian 
entered  the  University  unquestioned,  passed 
from  Freshmen  to  Senior  year,  and  graduated 
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as  uncouth  and  untamed  as  when  they  entered. 
True,  they  experienced  some  discomfort  when 
they  ate  with  their  knives  in  Memorial  or 
gnawed  ham-bones  on  the  steps  of  Matthews. 
But  those  were  free  days.  The  soulless  Gen- 
tleman Trust,  though  growing  and  fattening, 
had  not  yet  overspread  the  Yard,  wrapping 
a  hissing  tentacle  about  the  Cooperative  Store, 
with  another  embracing  the  tanklike  archi- 
tecture of  the  Germanic  Museum,  and  with 
a  third  compelling  Freshmen  coming  out  of 
Gore  to  show  their  pedigrees  or  be  forever 
banished  away.  Arriving  at  Cambridge,  I 
hastened  to  disguise  myself  as  a  Regent,  and, 
dropping  through  a  transom,  was  awed  to  find 
myself  in  the  presence  of  five  Freshmen  who 
were  in  the  process  of  incubation.  It  is  the 
boast  of  upper  classmen  that  Harvard  is  not 
a  "  singing  college."  And  this  is  the  song 
they  sang: 

"How  well  I  remember  the  days  of  sixty-one 

When  the  cannon-balls  were  flying  by  the  peck. 
Along  came  a  cannon-ball  a-whizzing  through  the  air 
And  hit  Bill  Jones  in  the  neck. 
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Up  jumps  Bill;  says  'e:  'Me  neck  is  tough— 
They're  trying  for  to  kill  me,  but  they  can't'  — 

Those  good  old  days  beneath  the  stars  and  stripes 

(Hand  on  Heart], 
When  we  fit  for  General  Grant.  '       (Salute?) 

Raising  their  gaudy  steins  they  continued: 

"When  we  fit  for  General  Grant,  by  Gosh! 

When  we  fit  for  General  Grant! 
Those  good  old  days  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

(Hand  on  Heart], 
When  we  fit  for  General  Grant.  '        (Salute.) 

The  Cambridge  muckers,  passing,  gazed 
up  with  that  unenvying  indulgence  with  which 
a  cat  has  been  caught  under  a  king's  chair. 

Of  these  five  undergraduates  four  were 
from  Newton  Center,  one  was  an  Alcott,  and 
three  wore  stripes  around  their  hat-bands. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  to  write 
another  verse  bringing  in  Dean  Halibut,  Uni- 
versity Four  and  Clarence-by-the-door?  Uni- 
versity Four  —  Clarence-by-the-door.  There's 
a  fine  rhyme  for  you,"  exclaimed  young 
Alcott. 

Is    anything   worth    while  ?  '     sadly    in- 
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quired  Waldo,  whose  people  were  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  didn't  have  too  much 
money.  He  was  rapidly  acquiring  the  Har- 
vard spirit. 

4  Life  is  a  great  deal  of  a  piff,  after  all," 
agreed  another,  "  but  there's  always  the  hope 
of  getting  into  the  Institute,  you  know." 

'  And  there's  the  Ideal  to  live  up  to," 
sighed  Bowdoin  Alcott. 

'  I'm  going  to  give  a  beer  night,"  said  one 
who  could  run  and  was  one  of  the  Motleys. 

Who's  going  to  chip   five  bones   for  the 
suds?" 

Americanisms  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  in- 
terest these  lads  as  the  signs  of  a  language 
which  is  fast  becoming  extinct,  owing  to  the 
Young  Instructors  and  a  process  of  social 
elimination.  Those  who  use  colloquialisms 
are  never  allowed  to  roar  with  the  other  lions 
at  Evenings  at  Home. 

'  Pardon  me  for  butting  out,"  remarked 
Waldo;  ;  I'm  going  to  study  antiquities." 

"Where?  At  the  Germanic  Museum?" 
was  asked  with  languid  curiosity. 
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"  No.  At  Radcliffe.  I  have  a  lady  cousin 
there." 

"  Skirts  are  all  right  in  their  place,"  said 
Motley,  "  but  when  a  man's  at  college  he 
must  be  careful  where  he  feeds.  No  feminiz- 
ing influence  for  mine." 

"  Right,"  agreed  a  pal.  "  It  is  better  to 
be  rough.  Why?" 

"  Because,"  said  Waldo,  "  they  will  call  us 
Cultured." 

All  groaned  at  the  fearful  word. 

"  But  look  at  Teddy  Roosevelt,"  cried  one. 

"  We  point  with  pride,"  said  the  others  in 
unison  as  they  drifted  away  arm-in-arm. 

And  in  the  distance  I  could  hear  the  strains 
of  the  grand  old  college  anthem  of  which  I 
give  the  following  impressionistic  version: 


"When  a  fellow  goes  to  college 
It  is  not  so  much  for  knowledge 

As  for  contact  with  his  equals  by  selection. 
If,  perchance,  he  may  deserve  a 
Smile  from  matronly  Minerva 

It's  because  of  his  good  family  connection. 
Wisdom's  flame  is  not  convulsive — 
We  should  never  be  impulsive, 
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Helter-skelter  in  our  choice  of  friends  erratic. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
There  are  very,  very  few  sets 

Whose  companionship  would  make  us  democratic. 

"So  it's  drink,  drink,  drink 

At  the  jolly  Pipe  and  Bowl ! 
And  it's  three  times  three  for  Harvard 
With  a  skoal,  skoal,  skoal! 

"If  our  looks  grow  rather  frigid 
And  our  stately  spines  stand  rigid 

At  the  thought  of  what  the  Outlanders  begrudge  us, 
Treat  them  gently,  friends — remember 
That  of  Truth  we  are  the  Ember 

And  the  Shrine — so  who    are   they  that  they   should 

judge  us? 

For  our  learning  is  the  surest 
And  our  accent  is  the  purest, 

And  the  man  who  can't  admire  us  is  an  odd  fish. 
One  who  never  knew  the  mission 
Of  our  classical  tradition 

Or  the  wisdom  of  the  Contemplative  Codfish. 

"  So  it's  sing,  sing,  sing 

At  the  jolly  Cap  and  Gown! 
With  a  three  times  three  for  Harvard, 
Drink  it  down,  down,  down! 

"We  have  passed  the  puerile  season 
And  have  reached  the  Age  of  Reason, 
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Though  it's  futile  to  explain  how  we  arrive  here. 
Still,  a  certain  pride  is  owing 
To  our  quality  of  rowing, 

For  victorious  water-babies  sometimes  thrive  here. 
But  our  Great  Men  all  remind  us 
We  have  ancestors  behind  us 

And  are  logic-ally  to  the  banner  born,  sir; 
So  the  man  who  gets  his  knowledge 
From  another  brand  of  college 

Should  be  looked  on  more  in  pity  than  in  scorn,  sir. 

"  So  it's  cheer,  cheer,  cheer 

At  the  jolly  Book  and  Bell, 
And  it's  three  times  three  for  Harvard 
With  a  yell,  yell,  yell!" 

And  so,  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  now  chang- 
ing my  disguise,  now  concealing  myself  in  the 
quaint  architecture  of  the  Yard,  I  learned  that 
something  was  afloat.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
by  what  treasonable  intrigue  the  Grand  Mo- 
guls of  the  Gentleman  Trust  go  about  it  to 
corner  the  year's  crop.  I  shall  not  reveal  it 
all  at  once,  but  shall  reserve  the  most  lurid 
sensations  for  some  future  chapter,  hoping 
that  by  then  you  will  have  lost  all  interest  in 
the  subject  and  thus  will  save  me  the  embar- 
rassment of  confessing  that  I  do  not  know, 
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The  case  of  Alexander  Quaggles,  who 
graduated  in  '02  (or  was  it  '06?),  is  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  methods  of  the  Sys- 
tem. Quaggles,  who  was  a  spirited,  inde- 
pendent lad,  promised  his  mother,  when  he 
left  his  home  in  Keebunk,  South  Dakota,  that 
he  would  not  forsake  the  lessons  taught  him 
by  his  beloved  parents,  and  that,  through  all 
his  college  years,  he  would  never  be  a  gentle- 
man. 

Alexander  had  no  bad  habits.  He  refused 
cigarettes  and  ate  his  tobacco  wholesomely 
from  the  plug.  His  clothes  were  mostly  heir- 
looms and  his  trousers  crooked  at  the  knees 
because  his  grandfather  had  been  a  devout 
Methodist.  Stern  and  calculating  upper 
classmen  noted  that  there  were  neither  Har- 
vard traditions  nor  Harvard  atmosphere 
about  Alexander. 

Quaggles  was  an  academic  impossibility. 
He  noted  sadly  that  most  of  the  undergrad- 
uates wore  bunting  around  their  hats  and 
turned  the  brims  down  toward  their  coat  col- 
lars, also  they  traveled  in  bunches  and  whistled 
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to  each  other  from  dormitory  windows.  Alex- 
ander was  more  exclusive  than  they  were.  He 
didn't  know  anybody.  He  never  went  with 
any  special  clique  or  set;  in  fact,  the  only  per- 
son he  really  got  chummy  with  was  the  man 
who  ran  the  ice-cream-soda  fountain  across 
from  the  college  gate.  One  day  the  ice-cream 
man  looked  at  Alexander  suspiciously  and 
asked  if  he  was  one  of  the  Salem  Quaggleses. 
The  question  discouraged  the  boy  so  much 
that  he  faded  away  to  his  boarding-house  and 
began  talking  to  himself  to  keep  from  feeling 
lonesome. 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  Alexander  was 
harboring  one  ambition  in  his  uncouth  soul. 
He  wanted  to  play  football.  When  the  head 
coach  sounded  a  call  for  recruits,  Alexander 
was  there  with  a  new  sweater  which  stretched 
rather  tight  over  his  high,  Gothic  angles.  He 
was  assigned  to  something  like  Squad  Thir- 
teen ;  but  inside  of  two  weeks  he  had  crippled 
half  the  college  and  the  gods  of  athletics 
spoke  of  him  in  whispers  as  "  material." 

It  was  shortly  before  the  first  big  game  of 
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the  year  that  the  Dictators  of  the  Sport,  all 
members  of  the  Gentleman  Trust,  met  to  pick 
the  team.  An  Assistant  Dictator  handed  the 
Head  Dictator  the  following  list: 

Right  Half— Hefty— Corn-Dodger  Club. 
Left  Half — Brown — of  Salem. 
Fullback — Brawn  —  Grandson     of     Gov- 
ernor Brawn. 

Quarter — Nimbleton — one  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Nimbletons. 

Left  End — Husker — Porcupine  Club. 

Left  Tackle — Buckaway — Whose  mother 
calls  on  mine. 

Left  Guard — Emerson — In  some  way  re- 
lated to  the  Philosopher. 

Center-  -Tubb — Cousin  of  the  famous  cen- 
ter of  that  name. 

Right  Guard — Commonwealth — of  the 
well-known  family. 

Right  Tackle — Smith — of  the  Brookline 
Smiths. 

Right  End — Quaggles 
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Right  end,  Quaggles?'  repeated  the 
Head  Dictator.  "  There  is  certainly  some 
mistake  here.  Opposite  the  names  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  team  there  is  some 
memorandum  concerning  his  antecedents  or 
club.  But  here  we  have  Quaggles — just 
plain  Quaggles,  of  Anywhere  Outside.  What 
qualifications  can  he  have?  ' 

"  He  plays  a  corker  of  a  game,"  said  the 
Assistant  Dictator.  "  When  you  see  him 
coming  down  the  field  with  the  ball  you  want 
to  crawl  into  a  cyclone  cellar  till  he  has  passed 
over.  He  has  an  interference  like  a  barb- 
wire  entanglement,  and  he  can  drop  the  ball 
on  a  ten-cent  piece  at  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred yards " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  Head  Dictator, 
coldly.  u  Put  Appleberry  in  his  place.  Ap- 
pleberry  is  a  member  of  my  club,  and  I  know 
that  his  family  is  above  reproach." 

"  But " 
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But  me  no  buts,'  '  said  the  Head  Dicta- 
tor. "  We  may  lose  the  game,  but  we  must 
not  sacrifice  our  honor." 
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The  hour  of  the  Big  Game  arrived.  Ap- 
pleberry  played  in  the  first  half,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  was  torn  in  two  so  untidily 
that  the  doctors  shook  their  heads  and  de- 
clared that,  even  if  he  could  be  sewed  together 
neatly,  he  would  probably  drop  apart  unless 
handled  very  carefully. 

"  Put  in  a  substitute !  '  growled  the  Head 
Dictator. 

The  only  available  substitute  is " 

What?    Quaggles?    He  cannot  play." 

"  Then  the  game  is  lost !  "  cried  six  coaches 
and  the  manager. 

There  was  a  melodramatic  pause,  during 
which  the  Dictator  clutched  at  his  collar  and 
gasped : 

'  He  cannot — he  cannot  play !    Why,  he  is 
not  even  a  gen " 

At  this  moment  in  popped  a  messenger-boy, 
breathless  with  haste,  and  pressed  a  yellow 
envelope  in  the  Dictator's  hand.  (This  is 
rather  an  elderly  stage  device,  but  I  borrowed 
it  from  that  triumph  of  college  unrealism, 
Brown,  of  Harvard.) 
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The  message  read : 

"Let  Quaggles  play.      He  is  a  Quaggles  of  Quaggles- 
boro." 

Quaggles  was  at  once  dragged  forth  'midst 
the  glad  tears  of  the  head  coach  and  the 
cheers  of  the  team.  Three  times  three  did 
the  rah-rah  split  the  autumnal  air  as  Quag- 
gles, redeemed,  stepped  forth  to  battle  for 
the  Crimson. 

From  that  moment  Quaggles  forgot  the 
promise  he  had  made  his  poor  old  mother. 
He  became  a  gentleman.  As  soon  as  his 
broken  rib  had  healed  he  spent  the  balance 
of  his  allowance  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a 
dozen  pairs  of  glorious  socks  and  shirts  that 
spoke  eloquently.  He  tied  a  strip  of  bunting 
around  his  hat  and  let  the  brim  flap  behind. 
After  he  had  been  hauled  out  for  the  Dickey 
and  made  to  ride  the  Cambridge  cars  in  the 
attire  of  a  ballet-dancer,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  father : 

Dear  (Pa)  Pater: 

I  have  been  trimming    pretty    close    to  my   allowance 
during  the  past  few  weeks  and  at  last  find  that  I  am  quite 
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strapped,  don't  you  know,  for  several  things  that  I  need 
very  much.  I've  popped  my  old  togs  with  Max  Keezer, 
the  second-hand  clothes  man,  but  all  I  got  out  of  it  was 
tobacco-money  for  a  day  or  so.  You  see,  paying  for  text- 
books is  a  constant  drain  on  one's  allowance — I  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  borrow  them  as  I  did  in  the  Keebunk 
High  School.  I  also  find  that  I  shall  have  to  take  rooms 
in  Claverly,  nearer  the  Yard,  as  Mrs.  Johnson's  is  rather 
too  remote.  I  am  advertising  for  a  good  bull-dog  and  I 
know  where  I  can  get  a  collection  of  imported  beer-mugs 
cheap.  If  you  would  send  the  money  by  telegraph  it 
would  get  here  quicker  and  be  just  as  safe.  So  long! 

Your  loving  son, 

ALEXANDER. 

P.  S. — I  sold  my  bicycle  to  a  milkman  for  $12. 

It  is  said  that  the  note  so  worried  Old 
Mister  Quaggles  that  he  mortgaged  the  farm 
and  went  to  Cambridge  to  see  his  son.  He 
was  shocked  by  the  change  in  the  boy's  ap- 
pearance and  sighed: 

1  Alec,  I  thought  ye  promised  me  and  yer 
Ma  that  ye  wouldn't  be  a  gentleman,  like 
them  fellers  ye  see  a-smokin'  up  and  down  the 
Har-r-r-vur-r-rd  campus." 

"  Don't  say  Har-r-vur-r-rd,  father,"  cor- 
rected the  boy.  "  We  pronounce  it  Ha'vud 
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here !  HaVud — with  an  accent  on  the  '  Ha,' 
as  in  *  ha-ha.'  And  at  Ha'vud  we  have  no 
4  campus  ' — we  call  it  the  *  Yard  ' !  " 

Body  and  soul,  Alexander  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Trust. 

One  more  instance.  Boo-Gooly-O,  a  Free- 
Lunch  Cannibal  of  the  Sandwich  Group,  sent 
his  son  to  Harvard  in  1898.  A  long  dead 
friend  of  my  cousin's  knew  the  old  gentleman 
himself,  so  I  can  vouch  for  this  story.  Young 
Boo  ate  at  Memorial,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year  made  the  Mandolin  Club. 
Then  he  went  home  for  his  summer  vacation. 
The  kind,  old,  white-haired  cannibal  and  his 
wife  were  waiting  on  the  beach  to  welcome 
their  son's  return.  A  bevy  of  native  maidens 
gave  the  Harvard  yell  and  waved  crimson 
blossoms.  With  her  own  worn  hands  old 
Mrs.  Boo  had  prepared  a  dainty  luncheon — 
lobster  a  la  Newberg — made  from  a  boatload 
of  fresh  tourists  from  New  York. 

But  young  Boo  merely  listened  languidly 
to  the  chatter  of  the  old  folks  and  the  gossip 
of  the  native  maidens.  He  scarce  tasted  the 
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dish  which  he  had  loved  so  well  in  his  boy- 
hood days — now,  alas !  departed. 

"  Parents,"  he  sobbed,  when  he  could  no 
longer  bear  their  reproachful  looks,  ''  the  old 
fricassee  doesn't  taste  the  same.  Nothing 
here  seems  to  interest  me  any  more.  I  don't 
think  that  even  missionaries  fried  in  butter 
would  tempt  me  now — my  appetite's  gone. 
I'm  a  Harvard  man." 

The  mother  wept  with  her  son  and  bade 
him  return  to  the  only  place  where  he  could 
be  happy  among  his  equals.  The  father  pre- 
sented him  with  a  war-club  and  the  farewells 
were  said. 

Young  Boo  is  now  an  instructor  in  the  Eng- 
lish department.  He  lectures  on  the  Higher 
Impulses  of  the  Renaissance;  but,  when  he  is 
out  for  a  good  time,  he  speaks  lightly  of 
Heredria  and  the  Parnassian  coterie.  He 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  was  something  of  a 
piker  and  he  loathes  Tolstoi,  because  he  is 
coarse  and  primitive. 

Further  information  I  got  from  a  young 
Instructor.  This  bird,  I  may  explain,  nests 
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perennially  around  Gore  and  the  Colonial 
Club.  In  appearance  he  is  deceptive.  He 
does  not  know  half  so  much  as  he  pretends, 
because  that  half  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  science  or  animal  intuition.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lampoon,  the  Young  Instructor, 
like  Caesar,  claims  Gall  as  his  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. "  All  Gall  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
Culture,  Conceit  and  Cant."  He  holds  a 
salon  in  his  rooms  every  Tuesday  evening  and 
invites  a  lion.  If  the  lion  fails  to  show  up 
he  lionizes  himself. 

"  We  are  great,"  said  the  Young  Instruc- 
tor kindly,  retaining  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
in  his  volume  of  Boccaccio,  *  as  our  Alumni 
Outside  show  us  to  be." 

I  said  nothing  and  he  continued: 
"  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I 
prefer  Oxford.  England  is  the  only  really 
cultured  part  of  America  to-day.  But  we  hold 
as  closely  as  possible  to  her  accent,  thereby 
keeping  a  place  undefiled  where  the  crude 
savages  who  inhabit  the  western  part  of  the 
continent  may  resort  in  order  that  they  may 
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learn  how  to  talk — with  very  little  trouble 


to  us.' 


"  I  am  surprised/'  I  said,  "  to  hear  with 
what  flippancy  the  undergraduate  speaks  of 
his  University.  Is  it,  then,  of  no  importance 
at  all?" 

"  None  whatsoever — to  him,"  allowed  the 
Young  Instructor,  offering  me  a  cigar  to  show 
how  thoroughly  he  affiliated  with  all  classes. 
"  It  is  of  importance  above  all  other  colleges 
— only  to  us.  My  grandmother's  great  aunt 
was  burned  as  a  witch,  A.D.  1687."  He 
looked  modestly  over  my  head  so  as  to  spare 
me  a  consciousness  of  the  change  in  our  rela- 
tions which  the  announcement  must  bring. 

"  Thanks,"  I  breathed,  wondering  if  I 
should  be  passed  doughnuts  with  my  tea,  as 
we  were  at  home. 

"  Why  has  the  Gentleman  Trust  been 
formed  at  Harvard  rather  than  at  some  other 
great  University  ?  '  I  ventured. 

The  Young  Instructor  laid  his  Boccaccio 
gently  on  the  table.  "  Obviously,"  he  said — 
"  obviously.  In  the  cornering  of  any  public 
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commodity  location  is  the  factor  first  to  be 
considered.  Where  did  the  first  American 
Gentleman  land?  At  Plymouth  Rock. 
Where  must  we  go  to-day  to  find  primal 
source  of  American  pedigree?  To  Plymouth 
Rock.  Ergo,  the  University  nearest  Plym- 
outh Rock  must,  necessarily,  absorb  the  finest 
essence  of  gentility.  The  founders  of  Har- 
vard were  wise  in  their  generation.  They 
knew  that  the  University  of  Podunk  or  Au- 
rora College  could  never  compete  with  an 
institution  which,  being  so  near  the  base  of 
supplies,  could  send  a  man  over  to  Plymouth 
Rock  any  afternoon  and  ship  in  enough  Miles 
Standishes  and  Cotton  Mathers  to  flood  the 
market  for  half  a  century." 

Quickly  disguising  myself  as  a  Pilgrim 
Father  I  set  forth  to  interview  President 
Eliot.  The  Prexy  was  not  at  home,  I  was 
told.  He  had  just  gone  out  for  a  stroll 
through  the  grounds  to  show  the  plant  to  a 
wealthy  Cincinnati  brewer  who  intended 
building  the  greatest  university  in  the  world 
on  the  hill  out  back  of  his  bottling-works. 
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I  came  upon  the  educator  and  the  brewer 
gazing  at  the  new  Philosophy  Building.  The 
brewer  was  taking  down  notes. 

"  How  mooch  vouldt  it  gost  to  poot  up 
sooch  a  puilding  like  dot?'  he  asked. 

President  Eliot  looked  troubled.  "  You 
see,"  he  explained,  "  we  are  not  accustomed 
at  Harvard  to  set  a  crude  money  value  on 
our  buildings.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
this  building  might  be  worth  something  like 
a  million  and  a  half." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  brewer,  "  den  I  shall 
puildt  a  philosophy  choint  vort'  two  millions, 
py  jinks!  ' 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  pedagogue, 
"  such  a  university  as  you  intend  to  construct 
— where  would  you  get  the  atmosphere,  the 
traditions,  th?  ideals  of  a  Harvard? ' 

"  Veil,  Djister  Professor,"  smiled  the 
brewer,  "  if  ve  ain'd  got  some  iteals  und  dra- 
ditions  und  atmospheres  in  Cincinnati  ve  ain'd 
going  to  git  mad  apoud  it.  I'll  charter  a 
steampoat  und  ship  'em  over  from  Chermany 
— I  got  der  money !  ' 
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President  Eliot  was  silent  and  the  brewer 
continued  to  make  figures  in  his  little  note- 
book. From  the  Delta  beyond  the  Fogg 
Museum  I  could  hear  a  rattle  as  of  bronze 
clashing  against  sheet-iron.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  statue  of  John  Harvard  turning 
uneasily  in  its  chair.  As  the  setting  sun 
slanted  through  the  Cambridge  elms  I  folded 
away  my  disguises  and  caught  a  car  for  Bos- 
ton. Over  in  the  canon-like  depths  of  the  Sta- 
dium they  were  having  an  inter-class  baseball 
game,  and  I  could  hear  the  undergraduates 
crying : 

'*  Vigorously ! 
Rigorously ! 

Smite  the  spheroid  at  the  plate  ! 
Fiercely,  fellows, 
Tensely,  fellows 

Courage,  1908!" 

j\f 

The  note  came  firmly,  but  not  enthusiastic- 
ally, to  my  ears  and  seemed  to  rebuke  me  as 
a  mere  crude  protoplasm  in  the  divine  scheme 
of  the  Universe. 
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A  little  Cambridge  mucker,  who  sat  next 
to  me,  chewed  gum  energetically  and  volun- 
teered information  on  Colonial  landmarks. 
He  showed  me  the  dome  of  the  State  House 
in  the  distance,  explained  the  navigable  chan- 
nels of  the  Charles  River  and  pointed  out 
Thomas  W.  Lawson's  carriage  driving 
through  Copley  Square.  A  faithful  believer 
in  Harvard's  athletic  destiny  he  spoke  rap- 
turously of  Captain  Filley's  admirable  crew, 
and  he  confessed  that  he  had  already  staked 
fifty  cents  on  the  Crimson  for  the  coming 
regatta. 

"  Dem  Ha-a'voids  kin  sure  lick  de  polka- 
dots  off'n  de  Elis !  '  he  said.  "  Every  one's 
a  sport  an'  a  gen'leman,  too." 

"  Hush,  child!1  I  murmured  reverently. 
"  What  do  we  know  of  such  matters?  " 
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Delicious  but  Dyspeptic 


VASSAR 

Coward!     Would  you  strike  a  woman  ? ' 

—  Chauncey  Olcott. 

MAGINE  Mr.  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  sitting  in  the  guise  of  Prose- 
cutor Charles  Hughes  over  the  case 
of  one  thousand  of  his  peachiest  por- 
traits! There  on  white  paper  before  the 
stern  Judge  cower  the  shirt-waisted  Dianas, 
tears  gleaming  in  their  crayon  eyes,  their 
pretty  pink  mouths  drooping  to  the  supplica- 
tion: "  Howard,  have  mercy!  '  But  mercy 
is  there  none  in  the  soul  of  the  gentlemanly 
Prosecutor,  though  his  manly  heart  be  torn 
with  anguish — there  has  been  a  national  Wife 
Insurance  Scandal  and  the  public  must  have 
the  Facts ! 

Turn  now,  supple  reader,  and  imagine  me 
(ever  madly  fond)  as  I  stood  at  the  gate  of 
Vassar  with  the  sweet,  beseeching  orbs  of  the 
entire  college  gazing  on  me.  They  had 
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scented  my  coming  from  afar  and  had  tidied 
up  the  place,  hidden  the  evidences  of  their 
crimes,  swept  a  litter  of  cake-crumbs  and 
candy-boxes  behind  their  Alma  Mater,  who 
stood  forth  like  an  alabaster  statue,  their  only 
chaperon. 

"  My  dear  girls,"  I  said,  "  every  conscien- 
tious Reformer  is  aware  of  pain  as  well  as 
pleasure.  The  path  of  the  Muck-rake  runs 
not  only  through  the  briers  and  stones  and 
disagreeable  bogs  and  quags ;  it  scratches  occa- 
sionally through  a  lovely  bed  of  daisies  and 
lady-slippers  and  forget-me-nots,  uprooting 
the  fragile  maidenhair  fern  and  breaking  the 
fluttering  columbine.  But  beneath  the  fra- 
grant flowers  lie  the  Facts  which  writhe,  too 
often,  like  naughty,  ugly  angle-worms,  neces- 
sary, but  unpretty  to  look  upon.  The  mill 
of  the  gods  rakes  slowly,  but  it  rakes  exceed- 
ing fine." 

It  is  useless  to  try  and  make  the  Vassar 
girls  talk  by  offering  them  candy.  This  has 
been  tried  before  and  has  met  with  little 
success.  Charm  of  manner,  repartee,  go  for 
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naught  with  them.  Though  gentle  and  trust- 
ing when  tamed,  they  are  exceedingly  difficult 
of  approach  at  first,  and  will  fly  in  a  panic 
to  cover  no  matter  how  silently  you  come  upon 
them.  One  may  be  ever  so  original  in  his 
wiles,  only  to  be  met  with  a  shy  rebuff.  Stop 
a  lovely  Senior  on  her  way  to  Rockefeller 
Hall  and  inquire:  Tell  me,  pretty  maiden, 
are  there  any  more  at  home  like  you  ?  '  And 
she  will  answer:  "  I  dare  say  not.  Girls  like 
me  don't  stay  at  home."  Then  she  will  pass 
coldly  on.  "Does  feminine  intellect  pay?' 
you  may  ask,  stung  by  the  rebuff. 

Mehitabel  Sullivan  Scott 

When  she  journeyed  from  Vassar  to  stay 
Looked  calmly  around 
O'er  the  practical  ground 
And  asked  in  a  logical  way, 
*'  Does  feminine  intellect  pay?" 
But,  being  a  maiden  of  mind, 

She  started,  in  humbleness  frank, 
Doing  odd  jobs  and  chores 
For  confectioners'  stores 
Till  her  salary  grew, 
And  the  first  thing  she  knew 
She  rose  to  responsible  rank 
And  they  made  her  cashier  of  a  bank. 
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O  say,  little  birdie,  O  say! 
Does  feminine  intellect  pay? 

Can  a  maiden  so  frail 

Compete  with  the  Male 
In  practical  work  of  the  day? 

And  while  at  her  desk  as  cashier 

A  burglar  named  Horrible  Hank 

Walked  into  the  place 

With  a  mask  on  his  face 
Intent  upon  robbing  the  bank. 
(His  criminal  record  was  dank.) 
But,  ere  he  could  call  for  his  pals, 

The  maiden  seized  Hank  by  a  limb, 

And,  by  using  jiu-jits', 

Soon  reduced  him  to  bits, 

Then,  spite  of  his  squeals, 

Hung  him  up  by  the  heels 
(A  trick  she  had  learned  in  the  gym.), 
And  that  was  the  finish  of  him. 

O  say,  little  birdie,  O  say! 

Does  feminine  intellect  pay? 
Is  it  true  that  she  can 
Not  compete  with  a  man 

In  the  strenuous  things  of  the  day? 

So,  because  of  her  coolness  and  nerve, 

To  the  President's  son  she  was  wed. 

She  was  easily  boss, 

For  when  he  was  cross 
She  spanked  him  and  sent  him  to  bed. 
(He  was  proud  of  her  muscle,  he  said.) 
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And  seventeen  children  she  had 

Who  grew  to  be  hearty  and  hale. 

Some  went  to  Vass-ar, 

And  some  to  Bryn  Mawr 

To  carry  the  fame 

Of  the  family  name. 
(But  some,  who  were  hopelessly  Male, 
Were  silently  packed  off  to  Yale. ) 

O  say,  little  birdie,  O  say! 
Does  feminine  intellect  pay? 

Has  a  maiden  a  mind 

Of  the  practical  kind 
In  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  day? 

How  to  get  acquainted  then?  That  was 
the  question  which  confronted,  almost  baf- 
fled, me  at  Vassar.  At  Yale  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  tagging  a  man  on  the  back  and  say- 
ing: "  Hullo,  Bill!  "  At  Princeton  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  march  up  and  down  Brokaw 
Field  singing  "  Old  Nas-sau  "  to  have  half 
the  University  clamoring  to  be  introduced. 
But  none  of  these  childishly  simple  devices 
seemed  to  work  at  Vassar,  which  stands  be- 
tween the  Chaperon  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea. 
Then  I  recalled  a  beautiful  Senior  who  had 
once  known  slightly  a  friend  who  was  quite 
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chummy  with   an  acquaintance  of  my  third 
cousin's.    For  this  beautiful  Senior  I  inquired. 

'  Hush !  '  said  my  informant  breathlessly. 
u"She  is  the  most  popular  girl  in  her  class." 
I  repaired  to  the  Senior  reception-room  and 
sent  up  my  card.  No,  she  was  not  in,  I  was 
told,  but  she  was  momentarily  expected  to 
return  from  a  lecture.  Her  common  or  gar- 
den name  was  Edith  Vandervleevoort  Jones, 
which  had  been  abbreviated  to  "  Poppy  '  to 
celebrate  her  virtues  as  a  successful  popular 
idol.  At  the  dormitory  steps,  half  a  dozen 
anxious  Freshmen  were  also  waiting,  laden 
with  violets,  themselves  a  bouquet  more 
charming. 

'  I  wonder  what  makes  Poppy  so  late," 
said  one.  '  I'm  getting  dreadfully  anxious 
about  her." 

'  She  has  that  dreadful  chemistry  examina- 
tion," said  another,  '*  and  the  poor  thing  said 
she  had  a  headache  this  morning!  ' 

4  And  I'm  so  afraid  these  flowers  will 
wilt!  '  chimed  a  third. 

And   they   match   her   dress,   too !  1     la- 
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mented  a  semi-chorus.  '  But  o-o-o-oh,  look ! 
Here  she  comes !  ' 

Adown  the  dappled  walk  there  threaded 
the  regal  procession.  Maidens  in  blue  bear- 
ing books — Poppy's  books;  maidens  in  pink 
carrying  gloves,  wraps  and  parasols — Pop- 
py's impedimenta ;  then  came  Poppy  with  half 
a  dozen  ladies-in-waiting  twined  about  her 
waist.  She  wore  lavender  and  white,  and  the 
shadows  in  her  wavy  pompadour  would  have 
inflated  the  income  of  a  prosperous  illustra- 
tor. 

The  maidens  at  the  dormitory  entrance 
showered  her  with  blossoms  and  lifted  up  a 
cooing  as  of  doves:  u  Oh,  Poppy!  ' 

"  You're  a  per-fect  dear!  ' 

"  Too  sweet  for  words !  ' 

And  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  class 
passed  in  with  her  retinue. 

"  The  class  president,  or  captain  of  the 
basket-ball  team?  "  I  inquired  of  an  auburn 
Junior. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  Poppy  is  nothing 
in  particular.  She's — well,  just  popular." 
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1  But  why?'    I  insisted. 

"  Merely  because  she's  Edith  Vandervlee- 
voort  Jones,  I  suppose.  Her  talents  are  quite 
even — evenly  poor.  She  can't  study,  because 
it  makes  her  eyes  red;  she  hates  conversation, 
because  it  gives  her  a  headache.  Last  year 
she  thought  she'd  try  for  the  Varsity  basket- 
ball team  until  she  found  that  the  rough  play 
would  be  apt  to  interfere  with  the  cold  cream 
which  she  rubbed  on  her  nose  to  prevent  sun- 
burn. Then  she  went  in  for  theatricals.  All 
the  '  pretty  '  parts  were  full  in  the  Third  Hall 
play,  so  she  accepted  the  part  of  a  Bandit 
Chief — wore  a  heavy  black  beard  and  patent- 
leather  boots,  just  too  fierce  for  anything. 
At  her  entrance  in  the  second  act  she  was 
supposed  to  advance  down  stage,  fold  her 
arms  and  thunder:  '  I  am  the  King  of  the 
Mountain.  What  do  I  fear?  '  On  the  night 
of  the  performance  she  got  as  far  as  What 
do  I  fear?'  when  a  caterpillar  crawled  over 
her  boot  and  she  screamed,  fainted  and  broke 
up  the  show. 

"  Then  Poppy  got  literary,  and  devoted  a 
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great  deal  of  her  time  to  a  course  in  English 
Essayists.  We  all  began  to  fear  that  at  last 
Poppy  had  found  something  she  could  do — 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  when 
the  instructor  told  the  class  to  write  an  essay 
on  Style.  Poppy  didn't  give  any  Welsh-rab- 
bit parties  for  a  week  and  her  popularity 
began  to  go  down  dreadfully.  Every  night 
the  '  Engaged  '  sign  was  up  on  her  door  and 
she  was  at  her  desk  chewing  a  pencil  and  writ- 
ing her  essay  on  Style.  When  she  handed  it 
in  it  made  a  great  hit  with  the  girls,  but  the 
instructor  didn't  seem  to  understand  it,  for 
it  began: 

"  '  Hats  will  be  worn  small  and  flat  again 
this  year,  having  tiny  crowns  and  trimmed 
with  plumes  and  wings.  They  will  be  well 
tilted  to  the  front,  as  formerly.  Many  new, 
imported  pastel  shades  are  to  be  seen  in 
gowns,  most  of  which  are  in  imitation  of  those 
worn  by  Mrs.  Van  Gilt  at  the  Horse  Show. 
The  popular  Princesse  style,  with  some  slight 
revisions,  will  again  prevail,  full  in  the  skirt 
and  deeply  shirred  at  waist  and  hips ! '  .  .  . 
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"  After  this  we  decided  that  there  was  only 
one  line  at  which  Poppy  could  succeed.  So 
we  went  to  work  and  made  her  popular.  And 
she's  been  such  a  grand  hit  at  that  that  she 
has  to  sit  up  nearly  all  night  being  adored. 
She  belongs  to  six  supper-clubs  which  meet 
in  various  girls'  rooms  every  night  for  re- 
freshments— the  '  Nine  Noiseless  Nibblers,' 
the  *  Chocolate-Cake  Coterie,'  the  '  Chafing- 
Dish  Chaffers,'  the  '  Eight  Eaters,'  the  *  Taka 
Bita  Pi '  and  the  '  Three  Chocolateers.' 

"  Poppy's  popularity  involves  all  sorts  of 
soft  snaps.  Nearly  everybody  considers  it 
a  privilege  to  wait  on  her.  The  Freshmen 
darn  her  stockings,  write  her  notes  for  her 
and  tack  pictures  up  on  her  walls;  the  Sopho- 
mores read  to  her  and  attend  to  sending  her 
laundry  away;  the  Juniors  give  her  chafing- 
dish  suppers  and  teas.  Last  week  she  was 
engaged  to  two  or  three  Senior  girls'  brothers, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  she  has 
on  the  string." 

"  But,"  I  gasped,  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  put  her  on  a  pedestal,  that  you 
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adore  her  in  crowds,  watch  over  her,  slave 
for  her,  for  merely  negative  reasons?  ' 

"  Hist !  '  said  the  auburn  Junior  mysteri- 
ously. "  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  a  theory  all 
my  own.  I  think  it  must  be  the  way  she  does 
her  hair." 

With  my  faith  in  the  destiny  of  woman's 
higher  education  thus  rudely  shattered,  I 
rested  for  a  moment  near  an  open  window  of 
Main,  from  which  floated  the  clear  tones  of 
a  musical  Freshman,  who  seemed  to  be  prac- 
ticing the  class  hymn: 

"  Oh,  Martha's  back  from  Vassar,  " 

Said  Farmer  James  McCassar: 
"  O  Martha,  come  into  the  house  and  mix  a  batch 

of  bread." 

But  Martha's  accents  fluttered 
As  she  murmured,  as  she  stuttered: 
"  I  have  studied  the  satanic 
Ways  of  bacilli  organic, 

And  it  throws  me  in  a  panic,  Pa,  to  mix  a  batch 
of  bread." 

Chorus: 

At  Vassar-oh,  at  Vassar-oh, 

That's  what  we  learn  at  Vassar! 

We  love  our  Alma  Mater  so 
We  do  not  like  to  sass  *er. 
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We  have  a  superstition 
That  for  female  erudition 

There's  nothing  like  the  damsel  with 
the  dear  old  Vassar  V. 

"  Oh,  Martha's  back  from  Vassar," 

Said  Farmer  James  McCassar: 
"  O  Martha,  go  out  to  the  barn  and  milk  the 

brindle  cow." 

But  Martha  cried:  "  Oh  bother!  " 
As  she  faced  her  poor  old  father, 
'  With  golf  I  love  to  tussle 
And  with  basket-ball  to  hustle — 
But  I  haven't  got  the  muscle  to  subdue 
the  brindle  cow." 

Chorus:  At  Vassar-oh,  at  Vassar-oh,  etc 

"  Oh,  Martha's  home  from  Vassar! ' 

Cried  the  angry  James  McCassar: 
*  O  Martha,  take  yer  study-books  and  don't 

come  home  no  more! ' 
So  the  maiden  in  contrition 
Got  a  typist-girl's  position, 
Wed  a  millionaire  named  Harris 
Who,  lest  poverty  embarrass, 
Made  his  wife  a  millionairess.      And  she's 

ne'er  been  heard  of  more. 

Chorus: 


At  Vassar-oh,  at  Vassar-oh, 

That's  what  we  learn  at  Vassar! 
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We  love  our  Alma  Mater  so 

We  do  not  like  to  sass  'er. 
Learning's  road  is  rough  and  stony; 
But  for  golden  matrimony 

There's  nothing  like  the  maiden  with 
the  dear  old  Vassar  V. 

Let  us  turn  our  discreet  attention  to  the 
history  of  Vassar.  Knowledge,  I  have  under- 
stood, should  be  founded  on  a  rock.  Vassar 
is  founded  on  a  brewery!  Poughkeepsie 
shakes  hands  with  Milwaukee,  both  cities  hav- 
ing become  famous  through — let  me  say  it 
in  parentheses  (beer).  Old  Matthew  Vassar 
dealt  in  hops  so  successfully  that  they  gained 
for  him  an  undying  crown  of  laurel.  The 
essence  of  his  life,  they  say,  was  beer,  the 
froth  of  which  was  Vassar.  The  college  was 
born  in  1861,  a  few  months  before  Abraham 
Lincoln  emancipated  the  less-deserving  slaves. 

Vassar,  though  strenuous,  has  ever  striven 
to  remain  strictly  feminine.  The  Self-Govern- 
ing  Committee  has  made  rules  for  this.  Girls 
winning  athletic  honors  may  wear  the  V  on 
their  sweaters,  but  they  may  not  wear  them 
(the  sweaters)  to  formal  dinners  or  dances. 
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Evening  gowns  cut  V-shape  at  the  throat 
are  allowable,  however,  at  these  functions. 
Young  ladies  must  not  run  after  wagons 
passing  the  campus,  or  throw  olive-jars  or 
candy-boxes  at  automobiles.  Otherwise  great 
personal  liberty  seems  to  prevail — especially 
as  to  piano-playing.  Every  room  in  each  dor- 
mitory seems  to  be  supplied  with  from  one  to 
five  pianos.  The  combined  tones  of  a  half- 
thousand  pianos  simultaneously  playing  as 
many  excellent  tunes,  ranging  in  quality  from 
extremely  sacred  to  excessively  profane,  is 
a  characteristic  and  pretty  sound  at  Vassar 
during  calm  winter  mornings. 

The  architects  of  Vassar  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  incorporating  a  fine,  femi- 
nine sentiment  into  the  general  building 
scheme.  The  library,  for  instance,  is  an  espe- 
cially fetching  creation  of  light  Alice-blue 
sandstone  trimmed  with  real  Irish  point  lace 
cornices.  It  is  cut  somewhat  decollete  around 
the  windows,  which  are  deeply  embroidered 
with  stained  glass.  It  has  several  rows  of  ruf- 
fles around  the  base,  and  its  elaborate  clusters 
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of  spires  give  a  stunning  Gothic  millinery 
effect  which  is  exceedingly  modish.  And  Pro- 
fessor Rockefeller  (who  has  been  here,  too) 
has  contributed  a  $100,000  Recitation  Hall 
of  chocolate  bricks  decorated  with  cream- 
colored  charlotte  russe. 

Did  the  Great  Oiler  intend  it  as  a  solemn 
joke  when  he  endowed  that  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  chocolate  brick?  For  the  college  of 
Vassar  must  stand  as  an  awful  example  of 
what  the  Chocolate  Trust  is  doing  for  the 
fairest  buds  of  our  civilization.  They  (the 
buds)  do  not  eat  it — they  absorb  it.  Like  the 
ancient  Aztecs  who  trained  on  the  chocolatl 
bean  before  going  forth  to  contests  of  great 
strength,  the  Vassar  girl  nibbles  and  nibbles, 
then  is  off  for  the  mad  excitements  of  cinder- 
path  and  basket.  At  infinite  risk  of  being 
torn  to  pieces,  I  smuggled  the  following  bill- 
of-fare  from  the  Vassar  training-table : 

BREAKFAST  I 

Instantaneous    Cocoa 

Chocolate  Cake 

Bonbons 
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LUNCHEON 

Instantaneous    Cocoa 

Olives 

Chocolate  Caramels 
Chocolate  Wafers 

DINNER 

Instantaneous    Cocoa 

Chocolate  Cake 
Mixed  Chocolates 

Pickles 
Glace'  Fruit 

It  was  under  the  injudicious  excitement  of 
such  stimulant  that  Vassar,  some  years  ago, 
secretly  organized  a  Varsity  crew.  After  de- 
feating successively  Smith,  Wellesley  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  the  Poughkeepsie  girls  went  into 
frenzied  athletics  and  challenged  Yale,  Har- 
vard and  Cornell  to  meet  them  in  a  grand 
regatta.  On  account  of  the  sensational  nature 
of  the  event,  the  yellow  press  refused  to  print 
the  news,  and  the  race  was  pulled  off  quietly 
on  the  Poughkeepsie  course  with  something 
less  than  100,000  persons  as  spectators.  Dur- 
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ing  the  first  half-mile  Yale  and  Cornell 
dropped  behind  and  the  race  was  between 
Harvard  and  Vassar.  The  oarsmen  of  the 
Gentlemen  Trust  held  their  own  with  diffi- 
culty; then  the  watermen  of  the  Ladies'  Syn- 
dicate crept  ahead  stroke  by  stroke,  Gertrude 
Huyler  and  Genevieve  Lowney  showing  mag- 
nificent form.  A  quarter,  a  half,  a  whole 
length  the  girls  forged  ahead,  when  suddenly 
a  sympathizer  of  Harvard  shouted  from  the 
shore : 

"  Gertrude,  your  back  hair  is  coming 
down !  ' 

Instantly  Gertrude  Huyler  dropped  her 
oar  and  clutched  wildly  at  her  braids.  The 
move  was  disastrous,  for  the  Vassar  team- 
work was  shattered  and  Harvard  shot  past, 
an  easy  victor. 

Still  Vassar,  in  her  madness,  would  not  be 
mastered  by  Mere  Man.  The  students  held 
a  mass-meeting  on  the  campus,  formed  a 
daisy-chain  and  voted  three  months'  allow- 
ance to  erecting  a  magnificent  statue  of  the 
Founder,  Matthew  Vassar.  This  work  of 
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art  was  constructed  of  rich  mahogany  choco- 
late and  filled  with  strawberry  cream.  It 
stood  in  Main  till  late  last  fall,  when  it  was 
accidentally  eaten  by  a  pretty  Freshman  from 
Arizona,  where  the  appreciation  of  art  is  less 
than  the  momentary  appetites. 

I  outlined,  in  one  of  my  Chapters  Which 
Come  After,  the  syrupy,  adhesive,  honey- 
drips  quality  of  the  average  college  story — 
the  "  dear  old  '  college  story  as  retailed  at 
Yale.  But  the  popular  romance  of  Vassar 
is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  It  tells  of  love 
and  war,  of  perfectly  awful  encounters  with 
Amazons  in  knightly  bloomers  upon  the 
basket-ball  gridiron — or  flatiron,  or  whatever 
you  call  it.  Here  is  the  outline  for  a  good, 
average  Vassar  story  which  any  of  my  readers 
may  fill  out  and  sell,  if  they  have  the  mind  and 
the  patience: 

Myrtle  Vane  is  the  captain  of  the  basket- 
ball team;  height  five  feet  eight  inches,  weight 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds — as  true 
a  man  as  ever  wore  the  V  or  lost  a  hairpin 
for  dear  old  Vassar.  At  the  close  of  her 
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Sophomore  year,  Myrtle,  covered  with  tan 
and  athletic  honors,  goes  back  to  Vinemere  to 
spend  the  summer  with  her  folks.  One  fine 
morning,  Tom  Brown,  of  Yale,  goes  drifting 
by  in  his  canvas  canoe.  He  is  fishing  for  cat- 
fish, and  is  so  busily  engaged  in  the  exciting 
sport  that  he  does  not  observe  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the  river-bank,  neither  is  he  aware  of 
the  terrible  typhoon  which  is  bearing  down 
upon  him.  (Here  insert  exciting  description.} 
But  the  eye  of  beautiful  Myrtle — that  aqui- 
line, dovelike  eye — spies  the  danger  at  once. 
Utterly  disregarding  her  stunning  new  lin- 
gerie gown  with  its  yoke  of  eyelet  embroidery 
(Am  I  right?),  she  dives  (Plump!)  into  the 
murky  waters,  upsets  the  canoe,  and,  seizing 
Tom's  collar  firmly  in  her  teeth,  she  sets  him 
safely  on  shore,  just  as  the  vengeful  tempest 
snatches  the  frail  bark  and  tears  it  into  fine 
strips. 

Tom    gazes    a   moment   at  the   shattered 
canoe,  then  at  his  fair  rescuer. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  saving  me,"  he 
drawls — and  after  a  pause  of  something  like 
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embarrassment:  '  But  don't  you  think  you 
might  have  saved  the  canoe  while  you  were 
about  it?  " 

So  they  are  engaged.  In  the  autumn  they 
part,  Myrtle  for  Vassar,  Tom  for  Yale.  The 
basket-ball  season  comes  on  again  and  Myrtle 
trains  like  a  madman.  Then  comes  the  day  of 
the  great  Senior- Junior  game.  Myrtle,  cap- 
tain of  the  Juniors,  leads  her  team  to  what 
seems  certain  victory.  But  the  Seniors  are 
stubborn.  Fourteen  times  do  the  Juniors, 
with  warlike  squeals,  force  the  reluctant  ball 
up  to  the  Senior  basket;  but  fourteen  times 
are  they  slapped  back  by  the  determined  Sen- 
iors. The  Juniors  cheer  their  captain  ecstat- 
ically: 

Myrt!      Myrt! 
She  won't  get  hurt! 
See  her  hoof  it  over  the  dirt ! 
Per-fect-ly  lovely! 
Ah-h-h-h!! 

And  the  Seniors  come  back  with : 

Golly,  Dolly! 
You're  just  jolly! 
Go  for  the  Juniors, 
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Hit  'em  in  the  forehead — 
Make  'em  feel  horrid! 

Whee,  whee,  wheel 

'Rah  for  she! 

Vass-ar,  Vass-ar,  Vass-ar! 

Then  Myrtle  makes  a  grandstand  play. 
She  gets  the  ball  on  a  fluke.  There  is  an  open 
field  before  her.  She  thinks  of  Tom.  How 
proud  he  will  be  of  her  when  he  knows !  She 
rushes  on  like  the  wind,  but  across  her  path 
stands  the  Senior  captain,  that  horrid  Dolly 
Grey.  There  is  a  rough  scrimmage,  and 
Myrtle  goes  down  in  a  heap  with  several 
husky,  chocolate-fed  Seniors  on  top.  When 
they  pick  her  up  they  waste  no  time  in  ship- 
ping her  to  the  infirmary,  a  feminine  budget 
of  fractures,  both  compound  and  complex. 
They  try  to  keep  the  news  from  Tom,  but  he 
hears  of  it,  fortunately,  just  in  time  to  cut 
three  examinations  and  a  quiz.  He  hurries 
to  Poughkeepsie  and  to  the  infirmary,  where 
he  is  admitted  during  visitors'  hours. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  Tom  recognizes 
that  pillar  of  plasters  and  bandages  propped 
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up  in  bed,  and,  with  its  good  eye,  reading 
"  The  Spoilers."  The  left  eye  is  bandaged, 
the  left  ear  sewed  carefully  into  place,  the 
forehead  encircled  by  an  antiseptic  tiara  and 
the  left  forearm  done  neatly  in  a  plaster-cast. 
Myrtle's  good  eye  looks  up  at  her  lover  with 
an  expression  of  infinite  tenderness.  Then  she 
lowers  her  glance  before  his  manly  gaze. 
Perhaps — perhaps  he  will  not  care  for  her — 
this  way! 

Tom  hesitates,  but  only  a  moment;  then 
taking  her  little  plaster-bound  hand  gently, 
almost  reverently,  in  his,  he  leans  over  and 
kisses  her  cheek  midway  between  a  court- 
plaster  and  an  antiseptic  bandage. 

"Dearest,  how  beautiful  you  are!'  he 
murmurs. 

Disguised  as  a  gas-man,  I  managed  to  get 
into  the  study  of  President  James  Monroe 
Taylor.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  stand  in  loco 
parentis  for  a  thousand  girls,  and  President 
Taylor  showed  the  strain. 

u  I  say,  Prexy,"  I  began  diplomatically  as 
I  worked  at  a  gas-fixture,  "  would  you  mind 
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telling  me  where  you  are  better  off  than  the 
president  of  a  college  for  men?  ' 

The  distinguished  educator  suppressed  a 
groan  with  difficulty. 

"  In  moments  of  deep  trouble,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  often  taxed  myself  with  the  same  ques- 
tion. Doubtless  there  are  advantages  con- 
nected with  being  the  president  of  a  woman's 
college.  It  is  unnecessary,  for  instance,  to 
pass  rules  forbidding  the  chewing  of  tobacco 
in  halls  and  libraries.  And,  when  the  girls 
have  class  rushes  and  haze  Freshmen,  they  do 
it  in  such  a  nice  way — seldom  become  boister- 
ous and  destroy  property.  And  when  they 
throw  things,  they  never  seem  to  hit  anybody. 

"  But  talk  about  the  disadvantages  1  Why, 

man  alive,  girls  are  the But  let  me  calm 

myself.  Only  yesterday  the  entire  Athletic 
Committee  came  to  me  and  asked  permission 
to  play  football  with  the  Carlisle  Indian 
Squaws.  And  when  I  refused,  what  did  they 
do?  Went  right  into  hysterics,  every  man 
Jack  of  'em!  Imagine  a  full-sized  Athletic 
Committee  shedding  tears  all  over  my  price- 
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less  Kazak  rug !     It's  something  fierce,  I  tell 
you ! 

"  You  imagine  that  Woman's  Higher  Edu- 
cation means  the  triumph  of  Mind  over  Mil- 
linery. But  it  doesn't.  You  can  cultivate  a 
woman's  reason,  but  you  can't  make  her  rea- 
sonable. At  half-past  three  A.M.,  when  I  am 
awakened  by  a  chorus  of  shrieks  from  Ray- 
mond House,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  whether 
the  dormitory  is  on  fire,  or  a  class  president 
has  cornered  a  mouse  in  a  bath  tub.  A  maid's 
way  is  the  wind's  way,  and  when  those  red- 
headed Freshmen  take  to  touring  the  campus 
in  Vassar  automobiles,  it  keeps  my  nerves  on 
edge  guessing  whether  they'll  take  a  corner 
off  the  college  lodge  or  a  header  into  the 
lake." 

"Do  you  believe  in  Woman's  Rights?' 
I  asked. 

"  How  can  I  help  it?  "  inquired  the  poor 
man.  "  Woman's  rights  are  the  only  ones 
I  ever  get  time  to  think  of- -and,  when  a 
woman  is  right,  she's  the  rightest  thing  that 
ever  occurred." 
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'  Knowledge "  I  began. 

Yes,  I  know.     Knowledge  is  power,  and 
the  Hen  is  mightier  than  her  lord." 

Thank  you,"  I  said  as  he  bowed  me  out. 
"  Do  not  thank  me,"  said  the  President, 
"  but  understand  me  as  saying  that,  barring 
a  few  minor  irritations,  the  president  of  a 
woman's  college  holds  a  position  enviably 
unique." 


PRINCETON : 

Frenzied  but  Unashamed 


PRINCETON 

The  cruel,  tigerishly  cruel  system. — Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

OU  know  and  I  know — or  let  me  say 
it  differently.  When  you  think  of 
Princeton  you  doubtless  call  to  your 
mind's  eye  a  portrait  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  original  Man  with  the  Hoe, 
weeding  out  his  radish-patch  like  the  hero  of 
some  sweet  pastoral.  The  word  '  Prince- 
ton "  suggests  to  you  a  village  of  broad  streets 
and  prosperous  drug-stores,  the  home  of  re- 
tired Presidents  and  active  railway  magnates. 
If  you  are  deaf  and  paralytic  and  reasonably 
blind,  as  you  may  be,  gentle  reader,  you  can 
go  to  Princeton  and  forget  all  about  the  Uni- 
versity for  as  much  as  eighty  seconds.  Then 
the  blast  from  a  four  thousand  colt-power 
siss-boom-ah  will  strike  you  full  force  between 
the  midriff  and  the  seventh  vertebra.  You 
will  stagger,  you  will  fall,  an  army  of  mad- 
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dened  rooters  will  pass  over  your  neck:  and 
you  will  realize  that  Princeton  has  a  Univer- 
sity and  that  it  is  Frenzied. 

The  University  of  Princeton  was  preceded 
by  the  Log  College,  a  strictly  retail  establish- 
ment begun  in  1726.  Even  in  the  days  of 
good  King  William,  when  the  college  yell 
was  a  spontaneous  spasm  and  not  a  perverted 
work  of  art,  when  the  nucleus  of  Princeton's 
great  modern  rooting  section  was  limited  to 
scarce  twenty  brass-lunged  bellowers,  respect- 
able William  Tennant,  the  churchly  director, 
was  sore  troubled  one  sunny  morning  when 
the  class  in  algebra  arose  as  one  man  and  re- 
peated stridently  in  unison: 


Jersey  lightning! 
Give  'em  the  pill : 

What*  s  the  matter  with  good  King  Bill? 
He's  the  spunky 
Hunky-dunky  ! 

Smoke  and  powder, 
Punch  and  chowder, 
5 'Ray  for  the  Colonies, 
Nas-sau  !     Nas-sau  f  ! 
Whe-ee-ee!  !! 
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Pious,  gentle  founders  of  the  Log  College! 
— they  little  understood  the  requirements  of 
modern  higher  education.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  Princeton  yell  so  damaged  the  primitive 
architecture  of  the  place  that  it  was  imme- 
diately abandoned  and  the  present  University 
begun  in  Nassau  Hall,  a  building  so  stoutly 
made  as  to  withstand  the  sermons  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  cannonading  of  the 
Hessian  troops  and  the  destructive  '  locomo- 
tive yell ' '  which  annually  rips  up  three  miles 
of  the  track  along  the  Princeton  spur  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad. 

Then  came  the  football  team,  and  Prince- 
ton was  permitted  to  take  her  place  among 
the  world's  seats  of  learning. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  I  am 
told,  dormitories  and  recitation-rooms  were 
troubled  by  continual  raids  of  Mosquito  In- 
dians, a  particularly  bloodthirsty  tribe  of  New 
Jersey  aborigines  not  owned  by  any  trust. 
Now  and  then  a  flint-headed  arrow  would 
come  hurtling  through  an  open  window, 
knocking  the  ferrule  from  the  hand  of  some 
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devout  Presbyterian  instructor,  passing 
through  a  partition  and  breaking  into  a  thou- 
sand bits  on  the  blockhead  of  some  particu- 
larly obtuse  Freshman.  At  last  one  day  the 
nuisance  became  unbearable,  the  Faculty 
armed  itself  and  the  savages  melted  away  be- 
fore the  great  guns  of  the  University.  But 
it  was  too  late — already  the  Indians  had 
taught  the  students  how  to  yell. 

But  let  us  not  probe  the  muck-fork  too 
deeply  into  the  sore  spots  of  history.  Prince- 
ton has  grown  so  much  in  the  past  generation 
that  not  even  Aaron  Burr  would  recognize 
her  now,  builded  on  her  broad  park-acres  of 
the  architecture  affected  by  the  Tudors  of 
England  and  the  tutors  of  New  Jersey.  But 
despite  her  air  of  conscious  pride,  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Mosquito  Indian  still  stalks  abroad 
on  her  campus,  and  the  undergraduate  body 
of  Princeton  is  as  frenzied  to-day  as  it  was  in 
the  elder  time  when  President  Tennant  drew 
his  own  water  from  the  wooden  pump  out 
back  of  the  ancient  Log  College. 

Yet  many  of  Princeton's  fine  old  Roman 
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virtues  have  passed  away,  now  that  the  day 
of  academic  fatness  is  upon  her.  Common- 
place manslaughter  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
dear,  'cute  old  rushes  around  the  Cannon 
when  the  sound  of  breaking  bones  was  like 
the  snapping  of  firecrackers  across  the  cam- 
pus. The  grand,  quaint  custom  of  hazing  has 
been  '  suppressed  '  at  Princeton,  too,  much 
as  it  has  been  '  discouraged '  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  It  is  no  longer  lawful  to  toss 
Freshmen  from  the  roof  of  Old  North,  or 
to  drive  them  faster  than  a  trot  through  the 
town  streets.  When  a  Sophomore  is  caught 
hanging  a  Freshman  up  by  the  thumbs,  he  is 
said  '  Fie !  '  to  by  an  indignant  Faculty. 
Any  second-year  man  discovered  in  the  act 
of  drowning  a  Freshman  does  so  at  the  risk  of 
being  struck  briskly  three  times  on  the  wrist. 
Since  these  blue  laws  have  been  passed  college 
life  has,  necessarily,  lost  much  of  its  flavor. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  growing  sentiment 
against  hazing  the  Freshmen  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a  power  in  the  University,  and 
every  high-school  graduate  arriving  from 
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East  Aurora  or  Grizzly  Gulch  is  apt  to  be 
offered  the  Presidency  of  the  Student  Body, 
the  Captaincy  of  the  Football  Team  or  a  Fel- 
lowship with  a  Ph.D.  attachment.  All  this 
I  know  to  be  true,  as  the  facts  were  given  me 
by  a  kind  Princeton  'bus  driver  who  proved  a 
fountain  of  information,  and  who  later  went 
to  sleep  and  forgot  to  collect  his  fare.  And 
this  brings  me  to  Princetonitis. 

At  Princeton  they  get  it  and  keep  it.  It 
is  a  sort  of  black-and-yellow  fever,  the  patient 
being  inoculated,  according  to  the  learned 
Doctor  Nassau,  by  the  stygomeia  tigerensis 
or  striped,  carnivorous  Jersey  mosquito.  The 
disease  is  chronic,  intermittent  and  spasmodic, 
is  traceable  to  a  germ  slightly  resembling  the 
blue  bacillus  of  Yale,  but  directly  opposed 
to  the  pedantix  anglomaniaca,  which  has 
wrought  such  havoc  at  Harvard.  Princetoni- 
tis is  characterized  by  teething  symptoms  and 
cold  sweat  in  the  case  of  Freshmen,  and  pro- 
gresses to  a  high  fever  complicated  by  megal- 
omania in  the  Sophomore  year.  In  the  Junior 
year  the  patient  develops  flirtatious  melan- 
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cholia,  and  the  class-yelling  habit  is  manifest 
almost  constantly  until  the  Senior  year,  when 
spasms  during  football  practice  and  chills 
during  examinations  are  often  followed  by 
Alma  Matricide.  Every  spring  large  num- 
bers of  students  are  discharged  from  old 
Nassau  as  cured,  but  the  disease  is  sure  to 
reappear,  even  years  after  the  patient  has 
been  removed  from  the  infected  district. 

The  ravages  of  the  disease  are  terrible.  I 
asked  a  Princeton  Sophomore,  a  bright-ap- 
pearing little  chap,  to  direct  me  to  Nassau 
Hall.  He  gulped  and  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  I  noticed  that  he  was  suffering 
from  Princetonitis  in  so  violent  a  form  that 
he  could  express  himself  intelligibly  only  in 
class  yells.  "  Certainly,  sir,"  he  began  po- 
litely, then  clearing  his  throat  as  for  a  supreme 
effort  he  continued,  in  a  resounding  bellow 
like  some  antediluvian  thunder-lizard: 

Rah-rah-rah  ! 

Siss-boom-ah  ! 
Point  your  feet  down  Nassau  Street; 
Then  through  the  great  Fitz  Randolph  Gate; 
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Past  the  Dean's  house  go  with  a  whiz, 
Past  the  'Varsity  Officiz — 
Rah-rah-rah  ! 
Siss-boom-ah  ! 

Princeton,  Princeton  ! — 
And  there  you  are  !  ! 

Fearing  to  excite  the  poor  boy  further  I 
advanced  a  few  paces  as  directed,  but  not 
feeling  quite  sure  of  myself,  turned  back 
and  inquired,  "  Am  I  right?  ' 

Whereupon  the  Sophomore  took  another 
long  breath  and  shouted : 

Rah-rah-rah!  "»  * 

Right  you  are  ! 

Who*  s  all  right  ? 

Tou're  all  right,  you  bet,  every  time  ! 

Nas-sau  !     Nas-sau  !  !     Nas-sau  !Lf  // 

»'       1 

/V 
I  went  on,  discreetly  silent^  until  I  noticed 

a  great  column  of  smoke  arising,  apparently, 
from  an  open  square  in  the  center  of  the  cam- 
pus. The  smudge,  I  found  upon  investiga- 
tion, emanated  from  eleven"  undergraduates 
who  stood  around  the  Big  Cannon  puffing  all 
at  once  at  eleven  enormous  black  brier-wood 
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pipes  of  about  twenty-three  candle-power  to- 
bacco capacity.  By  the  feverish  way  in  which 
they  spoke  such  phrases  as  '  going  stale," 
"  smooth  team-work,"  '  it's  a  cinch  with 
Yale,"  "  strong  stick-work  for  the  Tigers  ' 
and  the  like  I  inferred  that  they  were  phil- 
osophy students  going  over  their  courses 
together.  However,  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
address  a  tall  youth  who  wore  an  especially 
small  hat  and  smoked  a  particularly  large 
pipe. 

"  My  boy,"  I  said,  "  can  you  direct  me  to 
the  buildings  of  the  famous  Whig  and  Clio 
literary  societies?  ' 

Without  the  slightest  trace  of  hesitancy  the 
eleven  students  lined  up,  drew  a  long  breath 
and  split  the  air  with  the  following  cheer : 


Rah-rah-ray  ! 
You  yap,  you  jay  ! 
What1  s  the  use 
Of  being  obtuse  ? 
Why,  drat  'em, 
You're  looking  at  'em! 
Rubber  !  ! 
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I  understand  that  the  increasing  yelling- 
mania  quite  embarrassed  the  Faculty  at  first, 
because  the  students  flatly  refused  to  get  any- 
thing into  their  heads  but  highly-explosive 
doggerels.  Finally  the  college-cheer  system  of 
instruction  was  hit  upon  with  splendid  results. 
Thus  the  class  in  higher  mathematics,  the 
class  in  Elizabethan  literature ,  classes  in 
astronomy,  economics,  law,  Germanic  litera- 
ture, are  divided  into  convenient  yelling  sec- 
tions and  expected  to  give  the  sum  of  their 
day's  learning  in  rhymed  unison.  The  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  will  hold  up  his  baton  and 
open  his  class  by  saying:  "  Well,  fellows,  let's 
give  the  yell!  "  and  the  class  will  respond: 

7  Ray  for  Terence,  'ray  for  Plautus  ! 
Cicero  was  the  guy  you  taught  us; 
Julius  C<esar 
Was  the  geezer, 

Horace  makes  the  Freshmen  whistle 
By  each  bally  old  Epistle  ! 
Hie,  haec,  hoc! 
Bow-wow  ! 
TIGER!! 
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I  cannot,  of  course,  reveal  my  sources  of 
information,  but  I  was  told  by  a  responsible 
Princeton  laundryman  that  the  application  of 
a  brilliant  scholar  in  zoology  was  rejected  by 
the  Faculty,  although  the  job  was  open  to 
some  good  man.  "  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  accurate  authorities  on  the  heart- 
action  of  the  Bermuda  catfish,"  the  adverse 
Faculty  report  read.  "  His  thesis  on  The 
Unconscious  Cerebration  of  Soft-shell  Crabs  ' 
has  come  to  be  considered  an  inspired  classic 
in  the  literature  of  science.  And  yet  one  phys- 
ical disability  bars  him  forever  from  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Princeton.  He  is  a  very  medi- 
ocre yeller." 

I  withdrew  to  the  University  Library  to 
find  a  quiet  retreat  when  the  noise  of  the 
cumulative  cheering  became  deafening,  the 
four  classes  and  the  post-graduate  students 
joining  together  in  a  siss-boom,  a  rah-rah  and 
a  tiger  for  the  football  coach,  the  Faculty, 
the  alumni,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  all  others  in  authority.  I  found  the  Li- 
brary to  be  a  magnificent  pile  packed  with 
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literature  to  Carnegie  capacity.  This  branch 
of  the  University  is  a  startling  example  of  the 
peculiar  growth  of  Princeton  under  the  Fren- 
zied System.  'Way  back  in  Revolutionary 
days  this  Library  was  started  on  a  three-foot 
hickory  shelf  and  consisted  of  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days," 
"  One  Hundred  Choice  Selections '  and 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  From  time  to  time 
biographies,  sermons  and  patent-office  reports 
were  bequeathed  by  willing  and  wealthy  Jer- 
seymen  and  the  Library  prospered  until  it 
became  as  difficult  to  borrow  a  book  from  as 
any  of  our  more  modern  institutions.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  complete,  unabridged  edi- 
tion of  "  Revised  Football  Rules  '  was  pub- 
lished that  the  Library  reached  its  present 
glory  of  over  one  million  volumes. 

It  was  on  the  steps  of  the  Library  that  I 
met  the  Self-Supporting  Student.  He  was 
reading  from  a  volume  of  Xenophon  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left 
he  sold  socks,  suspenders  and  collar-buttons 
to  the  passing  undergraduates. 
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"  Is  it  true,"  I  inquired,  "  that  the  impe- 
cunious student  must  needs  struggle  for  his 
education  at  Princeton  ?  ' 

"  Utterly  false,"  said  the  S.  S.  S.,  pausing 
between  a  pronoun  and  a  transitive  verb. 
'  Before  I  came  to  college  I  looked  up  the 
word  '  student '  and  found  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  stit,  '  a  stew,'  and  the 
French  dent,  '  a  tooth,'  meaning  that  the  stu- 
dent is  one  who  must  needs  eat  to  learn.  I 
have  been  in  Princeton  now  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  made  my  living 
almost  without  effort  by  putting  into  practice 
a  few  accomplishments  which  I  have  picked 
up  from  time  to  time. 

'  In  the  morning,  from  five  to  seven,  I 
wash  dishes  in  a  University  eating  club ;  from 
seven  till  nine  I  work  as  a  chiropodist,  cut 
hair  and  tutor  in  Goethe  and  Schiller.  From 
nine  till  twelve  I  drive  a  grocery  team  and, 
during  the  luncheon  hour,  wait  on  table,.  My 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  giving  lessons  in 
dancing  and  painting,  filling  teeth  and  sawing 
wood,  and  in  the  evening  I  play  a  'cello  in  a 
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local  orchestra.     My  spare  time,  of  course, 
is  given  up  to  study,  recreation  and  devotional 


exercises.' 


"  What  do  you  do  with  your  vacations?  ' 
I  asked,  charmed  with  the  idyllic  simplicity 
of  his  life. 

"  The  vacations,'1  he  said,  "  were,  at  first, 
a  problem.  I  found  myself  provided  for  dur- 
ing the  University  year  with  comparatively 
little  effort  on  my  part.  But  the  question 
came  up  in  my  Freshman  year:  How  to  get 
the  most  profit  out  of  my  summer  vacations? 
A  lucky  coincidence  solved  the  riddle  very 
happily  for  me. 

"  You  see,  it  has  long  been  a  student-cus- 
tom, now  crystallized  into  a  sacred  tradition, 
for  the  students  to  attend  every  circus  that 
comes  to  town,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  miraculous  mid-air  marvels 
as  to  confuse  the  clown  and  '  horse  '  the  per- 
formers. They  pay  for  general  admission  at 
the  door,  collect  in  a  mob  and  suddenly,  with 
an  inspiring  yell,  rush  upon  the  reserved  seats 
and  hold  them  in  defiance  of  the  angry  '  Hey, 
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Rube !  '  from  an  army  of  stakemen  and 
roustabouts. 

"  On  a  spring  day,  during  one  of  my  many 
idle  hours,  I  went  with  a  hundred  Freshmen 
to  see  one  of  these  circuses.  We  teased  the 
lion,  captured  the  clown,  and  were  about  to 
kidnap  Madame  Celeste,  the  talented  spin- 
ster equestrienne,  when — but  the  fight  that 
ensued  is  alien  to  my  story.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  the  afternoon's  recreation  gave  me  a  valu- 
able suggestion.  Next  day  I  applied  to  the 
manager  of  the  circus  for  a  position,  was 
successful,  and  since  then  have  been  traveling 
with  the  show  during  summer  months,  feed- 
ing the  baby  elephant  and  acting  as  under- 
study for  the  tattooed  man." 

"  Will  you  continue  your — er — profes- 
sional career  during  the  coming  summer  vaca- 
tion?' I  asked  the  Self-Supporting. 

"  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  not,"  he  replied. 
"  I  am  expecting  to  go  on  the  stump  to  indorse 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  Democratic  nominee 
for  President." 

"  But " 
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"  Slush  !  "  quoth  the  S.  S.  S.  "  Isn't  Wood- 
row  safe  and  sane  and  isn't  Grover  one  of  our 
trustees?  Grover  will  tell  him  how  to  do 
it,  and  when  Woodrow  is  nominated  he  will 
have  a  cinch — every  State  in  the  Union  di- 
vided into  yelling  sections  and  every  college 
man  in  each  State  going  like  a  steam  siren. 
His  platform  will  be  'Onward  and  Upward' : 
low  tariff  on  athletic  goods,  football  reform 
and  university  extension  lectures  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands." 

Tunneling  carefully  under  the  dormitories 
of  Witherspoon  and  Blair,  I  found  that  my 
muck-dredger  had  brought  forth  an  object  all 
too  common  in  the  American  Universities  of 
late,  namely,  the  Sporting  Student.  Youths 
of  this  type  take  the  royal  road  to  learning  in 
a  bright  red  touring  car,  running  down  the 
academic  plodders  along  the  way  and  stop- 
ping now  and  then  only  for  liquid  refresh- 
ments or  to  heed  the  Faculty  warning  about 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  The  Sporting  Stu- 
dent is  never  trotted  out  to  perform  for  visi- 
tors; he  is  seldom  officially  recognized  by  the 
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Faculty;  he  is  never  mentioned  in  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon;  neither  has  he  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  B.A.  (Bache- 
lor of  Automobiles).  The  Alumni  Weekly 
does  not  run  an  item  to  say  that  '  Plunger 
Brown,  '97,  lost  heavily  at  Sheepshead  Bay 
this  season  and  is  now  wigwagging  distress 
signals  to  his  Governor,  who  lives  in  Chi- 
cago." 

Yet  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  bourgeons 
thick  with  this  tender  blossom;  and  Princeton, 
I  sometimes  suspect,  is  secretly  proud  of  the 
specimen. 

The  case  of  Ferdinand  Van  Goldenbilt  is 
cited  because  he  is  typical  of  the  Sport's  Prog- 
ress amid  the  Frenzied  but  Unashamed.  The 
Van  Goldenbilts  are  an  old  New  York  family, 
rich,  but  too  proud  to  beg,  and  Ferdinand 
was  raised  under  a  glass  case,  the  lid  being 
lifted  only  occasionally  in  order  to  dust  him 
carefully.  At  his  twelfth  birthday  he  was 
put  on  the  waiting-list  of  his  father's  twenty- 
eight  clubs  and  made  a  director  in  a  hundred 
and  three  corporations. 
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When  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  sent  to 
Princeton  bearing  cards  to  three  fellows  in 
the  Junior  class,  whom  his  mother  recom- 
mended because  they  came  of  the  best  families 
in  New  York.  He  arrived  on  the  campus 
looking  so  neat  that  some  Sophomores  called 
him  "  Ferdie  the  Fusser  "  and  rumpled  up  his 
hair.  Then  something  called  the  Princeton 
Spirit  got  hold  of  Ferdinand,  and  ere  the 
autumn  moon  had  changed  he  had  stolen  the 
clapper  out  of  Old  North  bell,  originated  an 
anti-Soph  proclamation,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
vive some  barbarous  college  customs  until  he 
was  tied  down  by  the  Sophomores  and  notified 
by  the  Faculty  that  the  sport  he  was  tam- 
pering with  was  at  once  obsolete  and  danger- 
ous. He  never  presented  his  mother's  cards, 
because  he  had  more  friends  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with,  and  his  room-mate  was  busy 
teaching  him  the  mysteries  of  poker.  At  the 
end  of  his  Freshman  year,  Ferdie  had  won 
$100  on  the  Yale-Princeton  game,  had  lost 
$125  more  on  a  baseball  match,  and  had  left 
a  great  deal  of  his  property  with  Louis. 
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In  his  Sophomore  year  Ferdinand  got  an 
automobile,  declaring  that  horses  were  out 
of  date;  but  his  friends  noticed,  however,  that 
he  still  used  a  "  pony  "  whenever  he  ventured 
into  the  mysterious  region  "  that  deep- 
browed  Homer  held  as  his  demesne." 

He  was  too  much  of  a  sport  to  violate  the 
honor  system,  but  he  usually  slid  through  ex- 
aminations by  the  curl  of  an  eyelash. 

During  this  term  his  mother  and  sister 
came  down  to  a  dance.  Mrs.  Van  G.  was 
somewhat  grieved  that  Ferdie  hadn't  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Van  Bibber  and 
Buckingham  boys.  When  she  visited  his 
room  she  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  pic- 
tures and  decorations  on  the  walls.  (Ferdie 
had  taken  them  all  down  and  locked  them 
safe  from  sight  the  night  before.)  Little 
did  the  proud  Queen  know  that  her  Prince- 
ling's closest  chum  was  a  fellow  named 
Hogg  who  came  from  Kansas  and  could  drop- 
kick  a  football  through  the  vortex  of  a 
cyclone. 

At  the  end  of  Ferdie's  Sophomore  year, 
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Louis  had  $507.28  worth  of  the  lad's  per- 
sonal property  in  cold  storage. 

During  his  upper  class  days,  Ferdie  became 
the  most  inveterate  plunger  in  his  club.  He 
bet  on  the  make-up  of  the  'Varsity  team  be- 
fore the  fall  term  had  begun;  bet  on  the 
Freshmen  class  presidency;  bet  on  the  age  of 
the  girl  his  room-mate  flirted  with  at  the 
Junior  prom. ;  bet  on  the  results  of  examina- 
tions, the  number  of  windows  in  Wither- 
spoon — anything.  He  tried  to  buy  out  a 
theatrical  production  during  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, but  no  one  would  loan  him  the  money, 
so  he  withdrew.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
Senior  year,  he  gave  his  automobile  to  Louis 
to  satisfy  certain  claims.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  college  days,  "  Ferdie  the  Fusser  ' 
looked  as  breezy  and  blowsy  as  the  rest, 
smoked  the  loudest  pipe  and  shouted  with  the 
fog-horn  voice  of  the  chronic  rooter.  He  still 
walked  and  talked  with  a  man  named  Hogg. 

In  the  spring  Ferdie  sat  next  to  his  chum 
on  the  steps  of  Old  North,  caroling  college 
chanties  with  the  Seniors.  And  Ferdie  com- 
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posed  the  following,  which  he  gave  to  the 
soloist,  who  passed  it  along  until  it  was  split 
into  barber-shop  harmonies  by  the  chorus : 

When  first  I  went  to  Princeton  I  was  just  as  green  as 
green, 

««  Ding-dong,  ding!"  says  the  Old  North  bell, 
To  tell  the  truth  I  didn't  know  a  proctor  from  the  Dean, 

"  Ding-dong,  ding!"  says  the  Old  North  bell. 
I  was  an  ig-no-ram-i-ous — or  call  me  what  you  like — 
The  Sophs  they  saw  me  coming  as  I  hoofed  it  down  the 

pike; 
I'd  never  heard  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Hen-ery  Van  Dyke. 

"  Ding-dong,  ding!"  says  the  Old  North  bell. 


But    you    learn    a    lot    at     Princeton,    at    Princeton,    at 

Princeton, 

Though  not  so  much  in  science  or  astronomy  or  law; 
But  the  man  who  lingers  here,  sir,  knows  ginger-ale  from 

beer,  sir, 
For  liberal  education  thrives  at  Old  Nassau. 

When  first  I  went  to  Princeton  my  mentality  was  rough, 

"  Ding-dong,  ding!"  says  the  Old  North  bell. 
'Twas  filled  with  Greek  and  algebra  and  unimportant  stuff, 

"  Ding-dong,  ding!"  says  the  Old  North  bell. 
I  didn't  know  a  football  from  a  pumpkin,  so  of  course 
Neglected  education  filled  my  conscience  with  remorse, 
Till  I  learned  the  Locomotive  Yell  and  made  the  welkin 

hoarse, 
"  Ding-dong,  ding!"  says  the  Old  North  bell. 
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For     you     learn    a    lot    at    Princeton,    at    Princeton,    at 

Princeton, 

No  scoffer  at  our  Faculty  can  point  a  scornful  paw; 
And  when  the  "game'     is  right,  sir,  we  oft  stay  up  all 

night,  sir, 
A-getting  our  education  down  at  Old  Nassau. 

When  first  I  went   to  Princeton,  just   because  they  said 
'twas  right, 

Who  stole  the  clapper  from  the  Old  North  bell  ? 
According  to  the  prophet  curfew  didn't  ring  that  night, 

And  never  a  ding  dang  the  Old  North  bell. 
They  said  that  I  was  tender,  so  I  got  as  tough  as  tripe, 
They  said  that  I  was  green,  so  I  began  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
And  by  my  second  season  I  was  very,  very  ripe, 

' '  Ding-dong,  ding  !  ' '  says  the  Old  North  bell. 

For    you    learn    a    lot    at     Princeton,    at     Princeton,    at 

Princeton, 

Instructed  by  Minerva,  that  divine,  didactic  squaw; 
You  learn  with  Greek  to  grapple  and   how  to  cut  your 

chapel, 
For  liberal  education  blooms  at  Old  Nassau. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Ferdinand 
never  came  to  any  good  end.  He  graduated 
and  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Finally  he  was 
caught  conspiring  with  the  Beet  Sugar  Trust 
and  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  life-term  in  the 
Senate. 
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A  Self-Made  Antique 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

JACK  in  the  early  Nineties  the  Puritan 
Fathers  of  Chicago  built  a  World's 
Fair  and  blessed  it  with  a  Midway 
Plaisance.  "Artistic!  Alluring! 
Magnificent!  Educational!'  So  said  the 
artistic  three-sheet  literature  which  heralded 
it  abroad;  and  the  humble  seekers  after  Truth 
hearkened  unto  the  words  of  promise  and 
made  pilgrimage  to  Chicago  to  learn  at  the 
feet  of  Fatima,  the  Oriental  Writher,  Made- 
moiselle Celeste,  Queen  of  the  Lions,  and  the 
distinguished  Professor  Bosko,  famous  among 
scientists  because  he  ate  'em  alive. 

Professor  John  D.  Rockefeller  did  not  own 
the  World's  Fair,  because  there  were  several 
strips  of  earth  which  he  had  not  then  acquired. 
But  out  on  a  three-acre  lot,  close  to  the  edu- 
cational Midway,  the  cornerstone  of  a  rival 
institution  of  learning  was  already  laid,  an 
institution  which,  like  the  Plaisance,  was  des- 
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tined  to  draw  pilgrims  to  its  bosom  like  a 
perfervid  plaster. 

The  Midway  Plaisance  has  disappeared, 
academically  speaking,  but  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  survived,  a  triumph  of  financial 
engineering — the  world's  greatest  Classical 
and  Scientific  Business  College. 

An  astrologer  connected  with  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  tells  me  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  begun  under  fair  auspices.  The 
Advertising  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  ruled  firm; 
Ursa  Major  was  bunting  into  Taurus  and 
there  was  a  flurry  in  autumnal  Wheat;  Scor- 
pio, the  Crab,  was  feeding  with  both  hands 
and  Aquarius  was  busy  watering  the  Milky 
Way.  Scorpio,  the  Crab,  according  to  my 
Seer,  represented  the  Rockefeller  interests, 
and  the  Milky  Way  was  the  path  of  Chris- 
tian enlightenment  into  which  Aquarius  was 
emptying  the  little  brown  jug  of  irrigated  sub- 
sidy, thus  foreordaining  an  era  of  unsurpassed 
business  activity  in  educational  circles. 

The  architecture  of  the  University  was 
immediately  decided  upon.  It  should  be  a 
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Tudor  Gothic  creation,  a  sort  of  Oxford 
model,  with  a  patent-leather  tip.  The  chaste 
towers  and  roseate  pinnacles,  ever  pointing 
to  the  mysterious  zenith,  should  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  Higher-Li  fe-at-Any-Cost. 

All  the  University  now  lacked  was  a  Fac- 
ulty, a  Football  Team  and  about  a  thousand 
years  of  history.  And  these  were  acquired 
immediately  at  very  little  expense. 

The  earliest  Student  Body  looked  at  All 
That  Money  and  thought  of  Buccaneers;  so 
they  decided  that  the  appropriate  college  color 
should  be  a  dull  Maroon — a  delicate  tribute 
to  Professor  Rockefeller  himself.  The  Trus- 
tees saw  the  golden  harvest  and  held  a  sacred 
barbecue  and  public  powwow  in  which  they 
hanged  Expense  in  effigy.  '  Oxford  or 
bust!  '  was  their  spontaneous  cry,  and  an 
architect  was  at  once  dispatched  to  England 
to  borrow  the  plans  of  Christ  Church  Hall 
and  Magdalen  College.  Sacred  traditions 
were  brought  over  in  blocks  of  a  thousand 
each,  and  in  a  week  were  selling  like  wildfire 
on  'Change.  Chicago  University  is  now  fif- 
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teen  years  old,  but  her  history  dates  back  to 
the  Norman  conquest.  Any  Freshman  can 
show  you  the  spot,  facing  the  Midway,  where 
the  Magna  Charta  was  signed.  We  have 
thus  a  valuable  antique,  just  as  good  as  the 
genuine — and  a  great  deal  better  as  to  drain- 
age and  electric  lighting. 

When  Professor  Rockefeller,  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  deeds,  divorced  his  naughty  right 
hand  from  his  pious  left,  he  slaughtered  the 
Golden  Veal  and  called  it  square.  And  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  coeducation,  the 
Philanthropist  cried: 

Welcome,  girls !  I  am  going  to  burn 
about  $12,000,000  worth  of  the  crude  prod- 
uct that  the  Wise  Virgins  may  know  how  the 
early  worm  catches  the  rebate." 

Those  original  Co-eds  have  grown  a  hun- 
dredfold at  Chicago  and  have  proved,  by  as 
many  bright  examples,  that  the  average  vig- 
orous, intelligent,  un-Gibsonized  American 
girl  can  make  an  excellent  college  man.  They 
are  amazons  at  basketball,  and  in  the  fierce 
contests  of  intercollegiate  croquet  they  display 
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a  reckless  courage  almost  unfeminine.  Annu- 
ally, when  the  heroes  of  the  Maroon  meet 
the  kickers  from  Wisconsin,  the  Co-eds  man 
the  bleachers  and  chime  forth  the  college  yells 
like  sweet  belles  jangled  out  of  tune. 

And  above  all,  they  have  learned  to  honor 
the  Flag  and  respect  the  Standard — a  feat 
which,  in  itself,  requires  no  ordinary  mental 
agility. 

To  find  Shame  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  almost  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  Journey- 
man Muckraker  in  good  standing.  It  is  like 
feeding  tobacco  to  monkeys,  or  asking  the 
Honorable  Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  speak  be- 
fore a  Mothers'  Congress.  It  is  unsports- 
manlike. At  Harvard  they  coquet  with  the 
tainted  article  and  keep  you  worried  for  fear 
they  won't  take  it.  Send  a  parcel  of  blemished 
bonds  to  Cambridge,  and  the  Trustees  (after 
locking  the  doors  to  make  sure  you  won't 
get  away  with  any  of  it)  will  look  you  coldly 
in  the  eye  and  ask  if  you  have  any  relatives 
in  Massachusetts.  If  your  answer  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, they  will  instruct  you  to  go  around 
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the  back  way,  after  dark,  and  slip  a  check 
under  the  ash-barrel.  Harvard  is  shy,  but 
willing:  Chicago  has  learned  to  feed  trust- 
ingly from  the  hand. 

Knowing  this  peculiarity,  I  decided  to  dis- 
guise myself  as  Henry  H.  Rogers.  I  carried 
with  me  a  fountain-pen,  a  saddle-colored 
check-book  and  a  traveling-bag  well  filled  with 
Confederate  bills.  The  ruse  was  immediately 
successful.  I  was  no  sooner  in  sight  of  the 
Tower  than  the  Glee  Club,  the  University 
Band,  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Football  Team 
advanced  yelling : 

Chicago,  wago! 

Chicago  U. ! 
Rhino,  spondulix, 

Pass  the  mizzoo! 
Either  pungle 

Or  skidoo 

For  you! 

Don't  you  go 

From  Chicago 

With  the  dough-dough! 

Bring  back 

The  sack-sack 
To  Chicago,  wago  U. !! 
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The  yelling  sections  of  the  Divinity  School 
and  the  Rockefeller  Christian  Workers  so  far 
forgot  themselves  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  as  to  join  in  with  these  inspiring 
lines: 

Uncle  Hank 
Owns  the  bank! 

Ki-yi! 

Hi!   hi!   hi! 

Then  the  Coeducational  Girls'  Glee  Club, 
gowned  becomingly  in  Alice  green,  marched 
forth  and  chimed  in  a  cultivated  semi-chorus : 


Ready,  girls,  steady,  girls! 

One,  two,  three — 

What's  the  matter  with  Uncle  Hene-ree? 

We  will  make  him  LL.  D. ! 

And  again: 

Who  is  Henry  H.  Rogers? 
First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 

And  first  in  the  hearts  of  Chicago  U. ! 
Boom,  ta-ra-ra, 
Boom-boom! 
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In  my  agitation,  I  almost  swallowed  my 
disguise.  Tears  filled  my  eyes.  One  can  do 
much  for  one's  country,  if  one  only  knows  how 

to  play  the  Street — and  I  so  unworthy 

But  hark!  the  orator  of  the  Student  Congre- 
gation was  making  me  an  address  and  leading 
me  triumphantly  toward  the  Treasurer's 
office.  A  young  instructor  wrung  me  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  whispered:  "Good  luck, 
Uncle  !  '  Then  the  merry  students  withdrew 
and  left  me  alone  with  my  money. 

The  Treasurer  was  not  in,  but  his  stenog- 
rapher, a  discreet  young  person  with  an  Attic 
brow  and  a  subway  voice,  told  me,  almost 
eagerly,  that  I  might  reach  the  absent  official 
at  once  by  telephone  or  telegraph.  No,  I 
protested,  the  sheriff  was  after  me,  so  I  must 
leave  the  donation  modestly  and  disappear. 

Very  well,   sir,"   said  the   stenographer. 
'  Some  gentlemen  prefer  to  leave  it  that  way, 
and  no  questions   asked.      Hand  over  your 
money  and  I'll  give  you  a  coupon." 

She  delved  into  her  desk  and  handed  me  a 
printed  card  which  read: 
•^  [88 
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HONORARY  DEGREE  COUPON  (Non-Transferable) 

The  bearer,  Mr ,  who  has  given 

million  dollars  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  entitled 

to  the  Honorary    Degree    of with 

trimmings  to  match  as  required. 

The  University  Tailor  will  take  his  measure  for  one 
(j)  cap  and  gown.  Present  this  Coupon  during  Com- 
mencement week. 

Bearer  will  please   report    any  discourtesy  on  the  part  of    attendants 


'  I  suppose  you  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
in  this  office?  '  I  inquired. 

'Oh,  yes,  sir,  a  great  deal!'  said  the 
obliging  typist.  "  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days are  our  regular  endowment  days,  but 
we're  willing  to  issue  coupons  out  of  office- 
hours.  Some  philanthropists  send  'round 
their  coachmen." 

'  Have  there  been  any  cases  where  you 
have  been  —  er  —  ashamed  to  take  the 
money  ?  ' 

The  young  person  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height. 

'  Not  so  you  would  notice  it !  '    she  said. 
Seeing  that  all  else  had  failed,  I  tried  to 
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reach  her  conscience  brutally  with  one  desper- 
ate blow. 

"  Girl!  '  I  almost  hissed,  pointing  to  my 
packet  of  Confederate  bills,  which  she  was 
already  locking  away  in  the  safe.  "  One  word 
before  you  accept  that  fortune.  It  is  only 
fair  to  warn  you — it  is  tainted !  5 

Who  cares?'    she  lisped  with  a  callous 
giggle.     "  Nobody  has  to  eat  it !  ' 

In  front  of  Cobb  Hall  I  found  the  students 
again  waiting  en  masse  to  receive  me.  They 
clamored  for  a  speech.  I  pleaded  bronchitis. 
They  besought  me  to  stay  to  luncheon  and 
sit  for  a  portrait  to  be  hung  in  the  library. 
I  expostulated  that  I  must  hurry  to  Washing- 
ton and  pay  off  my  hired  help.  Finally  the 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  the  Women's 
Musical  Association  and  the  Rockefeller 
Christian  Union  sped  me  on  my  way  with 
this  very  sweet  song: 


If  any  Trust  acquires  the  dust, 

We  wait  about  a  week- 
Then  watch  'em  come  and  give  us  some 

To  found  a  chair  of  Greek ! 
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Though  pirate  hordes  with  naked  swords 
Demand  each  bright  doubloon, 

We  do  not  fear  the  Buccaneer. 
(Our  colors  are  Maroon!) 

For  it's  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  P.  D.  Q.— 

Brother,  are  you  on,  are  you  on  ? 
To  retain  the  combination 
For  a  thorough  education 

We're  the  Nephews  of  our  Uncle  John. 

When  Uncle  Jack  into  the  back 

Of  Finance  sticks  a  knife, 
The  dear  old  cuss  is  teaching  us 

To  lead  the  Higher  Life. 
For  every  time  he  does  a  crime 

That  makes  his  conscience  smart, 
Then  Uncle  Jack  trots  out  the  sack 

And  founds  a  School  of  Art. 

For  it's  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  C.  O.  D.— 

Brother,  are  you  on,  are  you  on  ? 
Through  the  lurid  fascination 
Of  our  tainted  education 

We're  the  Nephews  of  our  Uncle  John. 

You  raise  a  storm  about  Reform 
And  what  the  rich  should  do: 

You  needn't  fuss  so  much  at  us, 
For  we're  Reformers,  too. 
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Behold  the  blocks  of  tainted  stocks 

As  dubious  as  night 
Which,  added  to  Chicago  U., 

Have  turned  to  angel  white! 

For  it's  R.  S.  V.  P.,  /.   O.    U.— 

Brother,  are  you  on,  are  you  on  ? 
Through  our  constant  speculation 
In  the  Standard  Education 

We're  the  Nephews  of  our  Uncle  'John. 

When  the  question  of  publicity  came  up, 
so  I  am  misinformed,  Professor  Rockefeller 
(who,  to  do  him  full  injustice,  had  cornered 
the  plant,  the  machinery,  and  had  run  a  spe- 
cial pipe-line  of  midnight  oil  direct  to  the 
factory  door)  began  to  ponder.  How  to 
raise  the  canned  goods  to  the  dignity  of  news? 
That  was  the  question.  Then  a  bright,  reli- 
able employee,  a  junior  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, came  forward  and  proposed  the  Bureau 
of  Sensational  Discoveries,  an  advertising 
expedient  which  has  made  the  Rockefeller 
brand  of  brain-food  famous. 

The  Faculty  was  admitted  as  a  body  into 
the  Bureau,  which  was  expected  to  furnish  a 
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world-revolutionizing  discovery  at  least  twice 
a  month.  With  the  regularity  of  clockwork, 
the  sensations  were  produced,  handed  over 
to  the  Press-Agent  and  thence  to  the  Press. 
How  successful  this  method  of  publicity  has 
been  the  Sunday  Supplement  readers  can  at- 
test; and  the  following  is  merely  an  impres- 
sionistic diagram  of  their  first  semi-annual 
report : 

1.  Professor  Lobby,  of  the  Biological  De- 
partment, discovers  the  seed  of  life  in  a  cake 
of  yeast.     Invents  a  machine  which  will  hatch 
out  babies  in  an   ordinary  bake-oven — Cau- 
casians from  white  flour,   Mongolians   from 
\vhole  wheat  and  piccaninnies   from   Boston 
brown  bread. 

2.  Professor  Saffron,  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology,  discovers  that  Thought  originates 
in  the  roots  of  the  hair;  that  parting  the  hair 
on  one  side  causes  mental  unbalance,  and  that 
baldheadedness  is  a  form  of  kleptomania. 
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3.  Dr.  Alfonzo  Wagg,  of  the  Department 
of  Football  and  Ethics,  discovers  that  chew- 
ing-gum was  used  by  the  Spartans  in  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae. 

4.  Professor  Gassaway,  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  declares,  in  a  public  address,  that 
modern  sky-scrapers  are  elastic  and,  if  proper 
force  is  applied,  can  be  stretched  to  any  de- 
sired height  without  any  appreciable  danger 
to  the  architecture. 

5.  Reverend  Dr.  Busyboy,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  preaches  on  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

6.  Professor  Rabbit,  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology,  prints  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
genius  is  a  matter  of  nourishment,  and  can  be 
cultivated  by  eating  mushrooms. 

7.  Professor  Mildew,  of  the  Department 
of  Archaeology,  goes  to  Egypt  and  discovers 
on  a  pyramid  a  bas-relief  representing  a  thou- 
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sand  slaves  lifting  an  enormous  stone  bearing 
the  hieroglyphic  inscription :  '  Everybody 
works  with  the  exception  of  Pharaoh  " — 
proving  a  state  of  social  unrest  on  the  ancient 
Nile. 

In  these  discoveries  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  are  given  absolute  freedom  to  dis- 
cover anything  which  will  not  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  and  Business  Interests. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
are  taught  such  lessons,  I  am  told,  as  will 
foster  in  their  souls  a  reverence  for  l  God, 
the  Home  and  Our  National  Institutions." 
Since  our  National  Institutions  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Trust,  some  beautiful  lessons 
have  come  forth. 

There  arrived  from  Arizona  a  chap  whose 
name  was  Gila  Bill,  although  he  regis- 
tered at  the  University  as  William  T.  Bled- 
soe,  Tucson,  Arizona  Territory.  On  his 
home  ranch,  Bill  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  coyotes  and  Mexicans  from  the  sad- 
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die,  but  he  settled  down  to  mild  amusement 
at  the  University,  until  one  day  some  one  lent 
him  a  "  Life  of  John  D.  Rockefeller."  The 
alkali  boy  took  a  great  interest  in  this  work, 
and  finally  went  with  it  to  an  elderly  Divinity 
Professor. 

"  Professor,"  said  the  Wild  West  boy,  "  is 
it  right  for  every  one  to  gather  gilt  the  way 
Mr.  Rockefeller  does  it?" 

WThy,  since  you  ask  it,"  said  the  Divine, 
this  is — er — rather  a  sudden  question — but 
if  you  require  a  candid  answer — yes,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  not  acquire 
wealth  through  any  dubious  channels." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gila  Bill.  "  Now  tell 
me  one  more  thing.  When  a  man  gets  money 
the  way  Uncle — Mr.  Rockefeller  does,  is  it 
right  to  use  it  for  educational  purposes?  ' 

'  I  can  answer  without  hesitation — nay, 
with  enthusiasm — that  such  capital  is  well 
used  for  the  divine  purposes  of  Learning." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  William.  "  My  talk 
with  you  has  made  the  problem  of  my  self- 
support  a  simple  one." 
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And  he  went  away  and  bought  a  shotgun. 

Now,  it  seems  that  Gila  Bill's  spending- 
money  had  been  running  rather  low.  So  he 
hunted  up  a  nice,  lonesome  road  out  in  a  fash- 
ionable suburb  and  posted  himself  behind  a 
hedge,  shotgun  in  hand.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
one  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  frenzied 
financier.  Presently  along  came  a  sleek  black 
coupe,  and  through  the  glass  window  William 
could  discern  his  prize,  a  Magnate. 

'  Halt,  pardner !  '  shouted  Bill,  jumping 
from  behind  his  hedge.  The  coachman 
fainted  and  the  inmate  of  the  carriage 
shrieked  for  help. 

"  Softly,  stranger,"  suggested  Bill  kindly, 
"  or  I'll  blow  a  billion  dollars'  wuth  o'  brains 
through  the  top  o'  that  there  hack.  Jest  shell 
yer  gilt  and  joolry  over  the  side  and  I  reckon 
ther'  won't  be  no  trouble." 

"  But,  sir,"  quoth  the  Magnate,  "  aren't 
you  aware  that  this  is  a  Christian  civilization, 
that  you  can't  practice  outlawry  upon  respect- 
able and  respected  citizens  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ?  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  ' 
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'  Gila  Gulch  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago," said  Bill. 

The  University  of  Chicago !  '  cried  the 
Magnate,  horror-stricken.  ;  Haven't  they 
taught  you  there  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  un- 
Christianlike,  to  take  the  wealth  of  others 
through  duress,  menace  and  intimidation?' 

'  I  used  to  think  so,"  admitted  the  boy 
bandit,  "  but  I  just  learned  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  you  get  the  stuff  so  long  as  you  apply 
it  to  educational  purposes.  I  am  going  to 
give  this  bullion  to  education — my  own." 

The  Magnate  handed  out  a  gold  watch, 
some  Standard  Oil  stocks  and  thirty-two  cents 
in  change. 

Young  man,"  he  said,  "  you  are  on  the 
right  track;  but  the  trouble  with  you  is  that 
you  have  a  retail  mind.  No  honest,  energetic 
youth  ever  got  ahead  by  mere  highway  rob- 
bery— by  accepting  the  pickings  of  the  pro- 
fession— when  the  great,  billowing  sea  of 
frenzied  possibilities  stretches  all  around  him 
from  Wall  Street  to  the  Golden  Gate.  You 
could  never  build  a  college,  you  could  not 
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even  found  a  dormitory,  on  the  money  you 
would  glean  here  and  there,  with  however 
noble  an  intent,  at  highway  robbery.  If  you 
want  to  get  away  with  the  goods  hire  a  State 
Legislature,  get  a  Senator  in  your  office  and 
let  the  Patriots  do  the  work  for  you.  Try 
this,  and  in  a  few  brief  years  you  will  be  ship- 
ping the  swag  in  carloads,  the  nation  will  rise 
up  and  bless  you,  and  the  railroads  will  handle 
your  loot  at  rebate  rates." 

Thank  you,"  repeated  Bill,  as  he  backed 
away;  "  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  valu- 
able bit  of  inside  information?  ' 

"  Oh,  it  really  doesn't  matter,"  said  the 
Magnate  as  he  removed  his  wig  and  brushed 
it  wearily.  "  I  represent  the  University  of 
Chicago,  among  other  corporations." 

Gila  Bill  folded  away  his  Standard  Oil 
Stocks  and  went  on  his  journey  pondering 
deeply.  He  was,  after  a  fashion,  a  successful 
man,  since  he  had  cleaned  up  a  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Industry,  and  done  it  according  to 
Lawson.  So  he  went  back  to  the  University 
and  led  a  better  life,  singularly  free  from 
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financial  worry.  A  Chicago  car  conductor 
tells  me  that  Bill  is  about  to  donate  a  Bureau 
of  Self-Help  for  Poor  Students. 

(Such  of  my  readers  as  desire  to  know  the 
real  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal 
actors  In  the  above  drama,  or  are  desirous  of 
substantiating  any  statements  In  this  or  the 
preceding  articles,  will  please  communicate 
with  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  where  their  que- 
ries will  doubtless  be  answered  courteously  In 
due  time.) 
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"Dux  et  Demitasse." — John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


jN  the  first  of  my  Shame  scries  I 
had  the  pleasant  task  of  telling  the 
terrible  truth  about  Harvard,  where 
the  Gentleman  Trust  is  holding  a 
corner  in  the  early  spring  crop  of  learning  and 
sacred  traditions.  This  present  exposure 
leads  us  from  the  sacred  to  the  profane.  I 
intend  to  reveal  a  situation  particularly  dis- 
tressing at  New  Haven,  where  the  University 
Corporation  of  Yale  (a  corporation,  mind 
you!)  is  conducting,  within  easy  smell  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, the  most  active,  the  most  flagrant 
Democratic  Machine  that  ever  fed  upon  the 
fairest  youth  of  our  land.  For  leagues  around 
New  Haven  you  can  hear  the  cogs  and  wheels 
of  that  great  factory  pounding  away,  day  and 
night,  to  the  tune  of  a  ceaseless  rah-rah-rah, 
chucking  raw  Freshmen  through  the  boiling 
vats,  sliding  them  as  Sophomores  along  to  the 
planing  and  trimming  department  over  the 
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elevators  as  Juniors  to  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  lathers  and  scroll-sawers,  down  the  chute 
as  Seniors  to  the  polishing  and  varnishing 
rooms,  from  which  they  are  bounced  in  truck- 
loads  out  into  the  world,  each  bearing  the 
date  of  his  manufacture  and  stamped  plainly 
with  his  trademark,  "  A  Yale  Man."  And 
throughout  the  process  the  continual  rah-rah- 
rah-ing  of  the  machinery  keeps  up,  drowning 
out  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  Freshman  who 
won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it. 

And  have  you  heard  the  song  of  the  Ma- 
chine that  toots  from  its  thousand  pipes  with 
a  horrid  insistence  the  refrain  of  Private 
Ownership  and  Corporate  Industry,  flaunting 
its  power  to  the  humiliated  muckers  of  New 
Haven  ? 

* 

When  Johnnie  went  off  to  Yale,  to  Yale, 

He  was  a  parlor  boarder; 
They  sent  him  down  to  Eli  Town 

To  study  law  and  order. 
They  told  him  not  to  study  much 

Because  he  was  so  frail— 
I  wonder  what  his  ma-mah  will  say 

When  Johnnie  comes  back  from  Yale? 
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When  Johnnie  comes  back  from  Yale  again, 

Huroo  !     Huroo  ! 
He'll  greet  his  pa  with  a  rah-rah-rah, 

And  his  aunts  and  uncles,  too. 
The  local  band  and  the  fire  patrol 
Will  chase  the  pig  up  a  slippery  pole, 

And  there'll  be  a  scream  from  the  baseball  team 
When  Johnnie  comes  home  from  Yale  ? 

When  Johnnie  went  off  to  Yale,  to  Yale 

He  was  a  son  of  peace,  man. 
But  he  soon  became  the  pet  of  Fame 

When  he  whipped  a  fat  policeman. 
He  sat  up  nights  by  the  candle  lights 

Till  his  face  grew  rather  pale- 
But  I  wonder  what  his  ma-mah  will  say 

When  Johnnie  comes  home  from  Yale  ? 

When  Johnnie  comes  home  from  Yale  again, 

Hurang !      Hurang ! 
He'll  stop  the  clocks  for  several  blocks 

And  the  fire-alarms  will  clang. 
The  family  horse  will  neigh  and  prance 

And  grandmamma  will  try  to  dance; 
'  Twill  be  for  the  good  of  the  neighborhood 

When  Johnnie  comes  home  from  Yale. 

When  Johnnie  went  off  to  Yale,  to  Yale, 

His  foliage  was  vernal; 
But  now  on  his  vest  he's  wearing  a  crest 

In  an  order  of  Greek  fraternal. 
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His  friends  refined  are  awfully  kind 

In  keeping  him  out  of  jail — • 
But  I  wonder  what  his  ma-mah  will  say 

When  Johnnie  comes  home  from  Yale  ? 

At  Harvard  learning  is  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age— At  the  Sign  of  the  Marble  Minerva. 
At  Yale  the  article  is  served  on  a  hot  platter, 
fresh  from  the  great  brain-works  which  glow 
continually  like  a  blast-furnace,  lighting  up 
the  New  Haven  sky  on  winter  nights  with  the 
radiance  of  an  aurora  boreaiis.  No  earnest 
reformer  can  go  to  New  Haven  without  feel- 
ing a  little  blue. 

"  We  are  democratic,"  says  the  Machine 
with  a  thousand  voices  at  Yale. 

The  brakeman,  ere  he  lets  you  off  the  train, 

yells: 

Noo-oo  Haven!     Noo-oo  Haven! 
Democ-ra-see 

With  a  one,  two,  three! 

And  here  you  be, 
Right  at  the  great  Univer-si-tee ! 
Rah-rah-rah,  Yale!! 

The  cabman  who  drives  you  up  to  the  cam- 
pus repeats  the  cheer  as  he  slaps  up  his  lame 
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horse,    and  the   colored  waiter   at  the  hotel 
shouts  in  your  ear: 

Lam'  chops,  po'k  chops, 

Coffee  or  tea,  sah! 
Mince  pie,  apple  pie, 

Which'll  it  be,  sah? 
We's  democracktick  heah,  yo'  see, 
Eberybody  loves  de  Facultee, 

Yah,  yah,  yah! 

Rah-rah-rah ! 
Yale! 

The  Democratic  Machine  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  no  money-prejudices  among  the  stu- 
dents. I  myself  have  noticed  that  the  railway 
president's  son  living  in  Vanderbilt  carries 
with  him  no  social  stigma.  He  is  often  as 
well  received,  I  am  told,  as  any  poor  student- 
waiter  in  the  University  eating-clubs.  If  a 
man  runs  an  automobile  and  keeps  a  yacht, 
his  snobbish  display  of  personal  property  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  as  merely  incidental  to 
his  many  sterling  qualities,  and  any  embarrass- 
ment he  may  feel  is  promptly  drowned  in  a 
sea  of  cheers. 
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This  system  has  led  to  the  Personal  Popu- 
larity Habit  which,  as  practiced  at  Yale,  has 
become  a  violent  physical  exercise,  often  more 
fraught  with  dangers  than  the  practice  and 
application  of  football.  Only  last  year  the 
most  popular  man  in  his  class  was  slapped  on 
the  back  until  he  became  a  cripple  for  life. 

Everywhere  it  is  a  case  of  Yale-fellow-well- 
met.  The  son  of  Eli  is  surcharged  with  tem- 
perament, which  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be  yelling,  singing,  talking,  practical  joking 
continually.  When  there  is  nothing  really 
important  in  the  way  of  athletics  or  ambrosial 
nights  to  hold  the  undergrad's  attention,  he 
thinks  of  his  neglected  education  and  buys  a 
'  pony '  with  which  he  rough-rides  for  a 
brief  season  through  Ancient  Greece.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  a  Yale  temperament  with 
a  Harvard  training,  much  as  Secretary  Taft 
has  a  Yale  training  with  a  Heidelberg  shape. 
And  here  the  question  naturally  arises: 
Have  our  Universities  been  responsible,  after 
all,  for  the  shaping  of  our  great  national 
figures  ? 
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It  has  been  pretty  clearly  proven  of  late 
that  Yale  has  for  years  been  secretly  in  league 
with  the  Beef  Trust.  Where,  if  not,  has  she 
secured  her  football  material  with  so  little 
effort — those  Gargantuan,  leviathan  mounds 
of  beef  and  bone  which  have  kept  the  Blue 
Pennant  aloft  as  if  planted  in  solid  rock? 
And  what  reply  can  she  make,  furthermore, 
when  I  charge  her  with  maintaining  a  special 
secret  Standard  Oil  pipe-line  direct  from  the 
Rockefeller  tank  to  the  consuming-can  of  New 
Haven  ?  The  dormitories  of  Yale  burn  annu- 
ally enough  midnight  oil  substantially  to  en- 
rich the  Rockefeller  interests!  (The  italics 
are  my  own.)  I  have  told  you  where  Yale 
gets  her  oil  and  her  beef.  Now  let  me  show 
you  what  she  does  with  them. 

Any  evening  after  ten,  during  the  Univer- 
sity term,  if  you  happen  to  be  abroad  in  the 
streets  of  New  Haven  you  will  notice  that 
the  atmosphere  has  suddenly  become  thick, 
heavy,  tarry,  almost  prehensile,  like  the  clos- 
est soft-coal  gusts  of  Pittsburg.  You  choke, 
you  sneeze  as  the  burning,  poisonous  gases 
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enter  your  lungs — and  you  find  a  student,  al- 
ready semi-asphyxiated,  singing  the  Stein 
Song  and  clinging  desperately  to  a  lamp-post. 
Ask  any  policeman  about  this.  He  will  tell 
you  that  it  has  always  been  so  after  ten  o'clock 
when  the  midnight  oil  is  beginning  to  burn 
and  is  sputtering,  smoking  from  a  thousand 
windows  around  the  campus. 

When  first  I  whiffed  this  penetrating,  this 
memorable  odor,  I  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  large  dormitory  from  which  twinkled  many 
yellow  lights  where,  doubtless,  as  many  Pale 
Students  were  grinding  in  solitary  confinement 
for  to-morrow's  exams.  Moved  by  the  spirit 
of  investigation,  I  quickly  disguised  myself 
as  a  college  charwoman  and  crept  stealthily, 
unnoticed,  through  the  dark  hallways,  till  I 
paused  before  a  door  over  which  the  midnight 
oil  glared  through  a  transom.  I  could  hear 
the  voices  of  many  Pale  Students  within,  and 
remembered  that  it  was  a  college  custom  for 
Pale  Students  to  foregather  to  discuss  the 
work  of  the  day  and  to-morrow's  tasks.  But 
I  could  not  so  easily  account  for  the  click- 
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click-ing  sound  which  came  from  within,  nor 
for  the  gict  of  the  following  conversation: 

FIRST  PALE  STUDENT:  Look-a-here,  foot- 
less Freshman,  you've  got  to  put  in  if  you 
want  cards.  Children  can't  ride  free  in  this 
caboose. 

SECOND  P.  S. :  Drop  a  seed !  Drop  a 
seed! 

THIRD  P.  S. :  Don't  sit  there  with  that  Har- 
vard expression 

FOURTH  P.  S. :  I'm  positively  pie-eyed. 
This  is  the  saddest  game  of  the  century. 

SECOND  P.  S. :  Lay  a  little  more  lather  in 
my  mug!  I'm  thirsty. 

FIFTH  P.  S. :  Two  cards  for  the  Blind 
Chicken,  please. 

(A  pause.} 

FOURTH  P.  S. :  I  bet  five  tablets. 

SECOND  P.  S. :  I  fade. 

FIRST  P.  S. :  I'll  come  at  you  for  ten  more. 

THIRD  P.  S. :  What  you  got  ? 

FOURTH  P.  S. :  Two  dots  and  a  pair  o' 
Johnnies. 
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THIRD  P.  S. :  Beat  you.  Got  three  chorus- 
girls — all  peaches ! 

FIFTH  P.  S. :  Up  in  the  air ! 
FIRST  P.  S. :  Stung ! 

The  New  Haven  Distilleries  of  College 
Spirits  are  responsible,  I  believe,  for  the  in- 
creasing habit  of  holding  alumni  reunions  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  on  the 
Yale  campus.  Once  a  year  the  dear  old  Class 
of  Umpty-steen  comes  roaring  back  to  drink 
soft  and  sparkling  drinks  till  far  into  the  gray 
A.M.,  when  they  adjourn  to  the  college  square 
to  play  hop-scotch,  or  paint  their  class  numer- 
als on  the  chapel  steps.  Sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four  of  these  reunions  going  on  at 
once,  sometimes  more.  The  class  of  '96, 
holding  its  decennial,  will  collide  with  the 
class  of  '91,  holding  its  quindecennial.  The 
two  classes  will  stop  and  give  the  yell  in  front 
of  Durfee,  when  along  will  roll  the  famous 
class  of  '56,  holding  its  semi-centennial. 
These  three  parties,  locking  arms,  will  com- 
bine and  hold  a  fusion  meeting  on  the  walk. 
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They  will  promise  earnestly  to  come  back  next 
year.  They  always  do.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  really  graduating  from  Yale,  because 
the  reunions  keep  the  old  fellows  on  the  cam- 
pus most  of  the  time. 

During  a  quiet  hour  of  the  morning  I  saw 
a  solitary  figure  sitting  on  the  fence  in  front 
of  Durfee.  It  was  that  of  a  very  old  man 
whose  beard  brushed  the  pebbles  of  the  walk. 

You'd  better  get  off  that  fence,  Grand- 
father," I  said,  "  or  some  Sophomore  will 
come  along  and  do  you  harm." 

I  don't  much  care,"  sighed  the  old  'un. 
This  fence  ain't  like  the  one  we  had  'way 
back  in " 

Then  you're  a  Yale  man  ?  '   I  cried. 

Well,  I  guess!  "  answered  the  graybeard. 
'  I'm  here  on  this  here  fence  a-holdin'  my 
class  centennial.  I'm  the  only  survivin'  mem- 
ber o'  the  class  o'  1806,  and  reunions  are 
gettin'  to  be  pretty  solum  affairs  lately.  I'm 
too  young  a  man  to  be  sittin'  lonesome  on  a 
fence  without  doin'  something  for  my  college, 
so  here  goes  the  class-yell,  anyhow." 
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He  drew  his  corn-cob  pipe  from  between 
his  gums,  and  with  quavering  enthusiasm 
wheezed: 

"  Ricketty  whee,  rickety  whix, 
Anno  i  Sob- 
Wow!!" 

And  the  reunion  habit  has  penetrated  the 
undergraduate  body  so  far  that  even  the 
Freshmen  hold  reunions  between  classes  and 
continue  them  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 
The  reunion  system  is  based  on  a  double-unit 
known  as  "  chums,"  for  the  college  life  moves 
first  by  classes,  then  two-by-two:  Damon  & 
Pythias,  David  &  Jonathan,  Scylla  &  Charyb- 
dis,  Klaw  &  Erlanger. 

'  Chums,"  college  sentiment,  class-yells, 
songs,  all  contribute  to  a  somewhat  adhesive 
combination  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  '  dear  old  "  college  story.  This  form  of 
narrative  is  not  confined  to  the  student-litera- 
ture. It  breaks  out  now  and  then  on  the  stage 
or  in  current  fiction,  and  is  altogether  a  close 
second  to  the  home-and-mawther  song  as  a 
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tickler  among  the  tear-vats.  To  be  success- 
ful, the  '  dear  old  '  college  story  must  be 
chock  full  of  local  color,  and  must  run  some- 
thing like  the  following  feeble  and  liberally 
expurgated  sample: 

The  twilight  was  falling  over  the  dear 
old  campus  as  the  dear  old  Prexy's  carnage 
drove  by.  Students  were  straggling  in  from 
all  sides,  returning  from  their  dinners  at  dear 
old  Commons  back  to  the  dormitories.  Alone 
in  his  room  sat  dear  old  Jim  Hooligan  puffing 
at  his  dear  old  briar,  a  look  of  sadness  on  his 
handsome  face.  Around  the  dear  old  wall 
were  many  dear  old  trophies,  dear  old  steins, 
dear  old  tennis-rackets,  dear  old  prom,  pro- 
grammes, and  the  dear  old  banjo  which  Jim 
had  twanged  so  merrily  in  the  dear  old  Banjo 
Club.  Jim  was  weeping. 

'  Out  by  the  dear  old  fence  the  dear  old 
Glee  Club  was  sweetening  the  twilight 
with  its  close-harmony-barber-shop-symphony 
strains.  The  refrain  of  dear  old  '  Boola  ' 
rose  plaintively  to  Jim's  open  window. 

I  wish   "  Thug  "—dear  old  "  Thug  " 
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Thomas — would  come  home,'  thought  Jim, 
grasping  the  beer-keg  doggedly.  Thug  ' 
had  been  Jim's  confidante  for  four  years  now 
— who  else  could  advise  him  like  Thug — 
dear  old  Thug? 

"  There  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  '  Ah/ 
thought  Jim,  '  that  must  be  the  dear  old  fel- 
low now.'  The  knob  turned  violently.  The 
figure  of  a  woman  stood  in  the  door.  She 
fumbled  with  her  cloak  a  moment,  then  laid 
a  slip  of  paper  in  Jim's  hand.  It  was  the  dear 
old  laundry  bill. 

"  '  How  is  it,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  that  this  bill 
is  twelve  dollars?  '  asked  Jim  sternly. 

"  '  Everything  comes  dear  at  dear  old 
Yale,'  answered  the  good  woman. 

"  And  thereupon  Jim  closed  the  dear  old 
door  softly  in  her  face." 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  Democ- 
racy Evil,  as  I  found  it  clinging  to  the  tines 
of  my  muck-fork,  was  its  influence  on  the  Ego 
of  every  young  man.  It  seems  that  the  human 
ego  is  a  rather  valuable  thing,  and  awfully 
hard  to  get  fixed  when  once  out  of  order.  I 
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never  really  appreciated  this  until  I  heard 
about  it  in  a  lecture  by  a  Professor  of  Applied 
Theology.  His  talk  was  on  Yale  Democ- 
cracy,"  and  he  showed  how  the  Yale  system 
was  all  wrong,  because  it  made  the  young  men 
in  the  same  class  do  the  same  things,  take  the 
same  studies,  think  the  same  thoughts,  play 
the  same  jokes  in  chapel,  till  they  had  all 
"  distributed  their  egos  '  so  thoroughly  that 
they  always  graduated  as  alike  as  a  thousand 
matches.  He  said  that  you  could  tell  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '96  by  his  left  shoulder 
being  higher  than  his  right,  and  that,  to  de- 
termine a  man  of  the  class  of  '98,  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  look  for  an  eye-tooth  missing 
on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Because  these  words  were  uttered  by  a 
clergyman  I  believed  them  explicitly.  Fur- 
thermore, I  put  the  speech  down  as  another 
black  mark  against  the  Democratic  Machine 
and  proceeded  to  gather  evidence.  In  less 
than  an  hour  (such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
I  investigate)  I  went  over  the  whole  student- 
life  from  Grammar  School  Rush  to  Tap  Day, 
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and  I  found  that  students  chosen  from  the 
mass  for  social  honors  like  the  Skull  and 
Bones  or  the  Wolf's  Head  were  not  thus  dis- 
tinguished because  they  were  different  from 
their  fellows,  but  because  they  were  more  like 
them  than  any  one  else. 

But  as  more  eloquent  than  any  experience 
of  my  own  let  me  give  you  an  extract  from 
the  affidavit  of  W.  John  Smythe,  of  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut.  His  experience  will 
prove  how  insidious,  how  effacing  is  the  effect 
of  the  Democratic  System  on  an  impression- 
able lad.  Any  one  wishing  to  substantiate  the 
details  of  the  following  story  may  call  on  Mr. 
Smythe  at  New  Canaan.  He  has  moved 
away,  I  believe. 

'  Before  my  boy,  Archibald,  went  to  col- 
lege," the  affidavit  reads,  ( '  I  called  him  to  me 
and  said:  '  My  son,  you  corne  of  a  fast  dying 
but  proud  race — the  Smythes.  The  Smythes 
have  been  notable  for  strength  of  character 
rather  than  beauty.  You  have  the  Smythe 
nose,  the  Smythe  knock-knees,  the  Smythe 
stutter,  and,  upon  close  examination,  I  observe 
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that  you  have  the  Smythe  strawberry  mark 
under  the  left  ear.  Remember,  my  boy,  you 
are  not  like  other,  commonplace  lads.  You 
are  marked  by  a  distinctive  homeliness  which 
makes  you  a  Smythe  and  nothing  else.  Don't 
let  them  ' — here,  I  confess,  my  voice  broke 
into  a  sob — '  don't  let  the  Yale  Spirit  of  De- 
mocracy rob  you  of  your  birthright.  Good- 
by!' 

'  Archibald  was  gone  nearly  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  period  my  wife  and  I  longed  almost 
continually  to  see  the  symphonic  Smythe 
features  of  our  dear  boy.  At  last,  toward 
commencement  week,  we  could  bear  it  no 
longer — so  we  went  quietly  to  New  Haven 
prepared  to  give  Archibald  a  little  surprise. 

'  As  we  neared  the  campus  we  saw  many 
sights  which  disturbed  our  minds  very  much. 
On  Elm  Street  two  young  men  were  running 
away  with  a  large  sign  which  said  '  Meals  at 
All  Hours.'  It  was  a  cheap,  gaudy  sign,  and 
I  could  not  understand  why  those  youths,  who 
looked  refined  and  prosperous,  should  have 
cared  to  steal  anything  so  inexpensive.  Sud- 
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denly  a  policeman  leaped  in  front  of  them 
from  a  doorway  and  cried  '  Halt !  '  The  boys 
halted  and  the  policeman  held  them  till  the 
patrol  drove  up. 

"  As  the  students  were  being  put  aboard 
the  patrol  several  of  their  fellows,  to  the 
number  of  seventy-five  or  eighty,  all  well- 
dressed  youths,  apparently,  crowded  about 
the  young  men  and  shook  them  cordially  by 
the  hand,  saying:  '  Congratulations,  dear  old 
boy — I  knew  you'd  get  in!1 — and:  'Bully 
for  you,  Swipes.  We'll  make  you  president 
of  the  Club !  ' 

"  I  was  naturally  Interested  as  well  as 
shocked,  so  I  inquired  what  they  meant  by 
'  the  Club.' 

"  '  Why,  the  Criminals'  Club,'  said  one  of 
the  students ;  *  you  can't  get  in  unless  you've 
ragged  something  and  been  pinched  for  it. 
These  fellows  have  been  trying  to  get  in  for 
almost  four  years  now.  They  graduate  in 
about  two  weeks,  and  they'll  be  proud  to  tell 
their  folks  that  they  belong  to  such  a  nice 
club.' 
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'  I  did  not  dare  express  my  views  on 
such  a  custom  '  (goes  on  the  affidavit) ,  "  but 
I  sent  my  wife  back  to  the  hotel  and  proceeded 
alone ;  for  she  has  a  weak  heart,  and  I  feared 
the  worst.  Presently  along  came  a  youth  who 
stopped  suddenly  and  looked  at  me  with  sus- 
picious enthusiasm.  This  seemed  especially 
strange,  because  the  lads  whom  I  had  met  up 
to  now  had  passed  me  by  with  indifference. 
He  walked  around  me  three  times,  put  his 
finger  on  his  lips  and  wrote  down  something 
in  a  notebook.  After  a  while  he  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  politely: 

"  '  Pardon  me,  but  are  you  Mr.  Depew? ' 

'  I  denied  the  compliment  as  good-natured- 
ly as  I  could,  and  the  young  man  imme- 
diately stampeded  away  toward  the  railway 
station. 

"  '  Stop !  '  I  cried.  '  Why  do  you  ask  me 
this  strange  question,  and  then  hurry  away 
thus  ?  ' 

"  *  I  am  a  heeler,'  replied  the  young  man. 

"  '  A  what?  '  I  gasped. 

"  *  A  heeler,'  he  repeated,  '  a  scout,  a  rc- 
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porter  for  the  News.  I  go  among  the  Holy 
Pokers  of  divinity  in  Dwight  Hall  in  the  guise 
of  a  sinner  come  to  grace,  then  I  go  among 
the  wassil-tossers  of  profanity  at  the  New 
Haven  House  in  the  guise  of  a  sinner  driven 
to  drink.  I  am  all  things  to  all  students  until 
I  learn  their  hearts'  secrets — then  out  pops 
my  cloven  hoof  and  a  four-line  item  in  the 
college  daily.' 

"  He  seemed  a  nice  young  man,  in  spite 
of  his  hard  life;  so  when  I  told  him  that  I 
was  looking  for  my  son  in  the  Freshman  class 
he  took  me  on  my  news-value  and  said  that 
he  would  lead  me  over  to  the  Quadrangle  and 
show  me  some  Freshmen.  As  we  were  going 
across  the  Square  hand  in  hand  I  saw  a  very 
serious-looking  student  who  stood  beneath  an 
elm  tree  and  recited  Poe's  "Raven"  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice.  He  was  doing  the  piece  so  nicely 
that  I  did  not  notice  for  a  moment,  that  up 
in  the  tree  was  another  student  who,  as  his 
friend  recited,  dropped  peanuts  on  his  head 
and  chanted :  '  Never-r-rmore  —  coo-coo  ! 
Never-r-rmore — coo-coo  !  ' 
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"  This  seemed  to  me  such  a  vapid,  such  a 
trivial  ceremony  that  it  quite  enraged  me.  I 
told  the  Heeler  that  I  thought  it  a  shame  for 
Freshmen  to  be  taken  into  the  University  so 
young  and  frivolous. 

"  '  These  are  not  Freshmen,'  said  the 
Heeler  indignantly.  They  are  Honor  Men, 
both  members  of  the  Nut  Club.  It's  a  great 
distinction  to  belong.  I  tried  to,  but  I 
couldn't  make  it.' 

"  I  was  about  to  protest  again  when  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  loud  clattering  of 
wheels  and  a  discordant  cheering  and  rah-rah- 
ing.  Round  the  corner  there  rolled  a  large 
omnibus  fairly  crammed  with  men  in  baseball 
flannels  and  bright  sweaters.  They  were  ap- 
parently celebrating  a  great  victory. 

'  Do  they  allow  the  Freshmen  athletes 
to  behave  so  boisterously  on  the  campus?  '  I 
asked  the  kindly  Heeler. 

"But  he  merely  answered:  '  That's  the 
Faculty  baseball  team  returning  from  their 
game  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  There's 
Professor  Torrey,  of  the  Department  of 
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Semitic  Languages,  and  that  big  chap  is  Mer- 
ritt,  the  University  Registrar.' 

I  didn't  ask  if  President  Hadley  was 
yelling  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the 
omnibus,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was 
there. 

"  Going  through  the  Phelps  Gateway  into 
the  Quadrangle  I  saw  a  great  flock  of  college- 
boys  capering  like  school-children  up  and 
down  the  turf  in  the  yard,  while  Mr.  Yale's 
beautiful  statue  looked  on,  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, I  thought.  Some  of  the  boys  were 
playing  a  silly  game  in  which  they  dropped  a 
rubber-ball  into  holes  in  the  ground,  after 
which  they  hit  each  other  with  it  (the  ball, 
not  the  ground).  This  game,  I  am  told,  is 
called  Nigger  Baby.  I  should  think  that  the 
police,  or  President  Hadley,  or  Secretary 
Taft,  or  somebody  in  authority  would  stop 
it.  Others  of  these  fellows  were  spinning  tops 
and  rolling  hoops  around  the  walks,  and  when 
I  asked  one  nice-looking  boy  if  they  were  quite 
right  in  their  minds  he  answered: 

1  Oh,  no,  sir,  they're  Seniors.' 
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"  '  If  these  are  Seniors,5  I  said,  '  for 
Heaven's  sake  show  me  some  Freshmen !  ' 

"  So  the  young  man  pointed  out  some  boys 
sitting  in  a  row  in  the  corner  of  the  yard. 
They  were  very  quiet  and  well-behaved,  and 
a  good  example  for  the  elders,  I  thought.  I 
approached  these  boys,  and  as  I  got  close  I 
saw  that  there  were  thirteen  of  them  in  a  row. 
I  went  up  to  the  Freshman  sitting  on  the  end, 
and  was  about  to  inquire  about  Archibald 
when  he  looked  up,  and  lo,  it  was  Archi- 
bald! 

Archibald,  my  boy !  !  I  cried. 
But  at  my  word  all  thirteen  of  the  boys 
raised  their  eyes,  and  behold,  every  one  of 
them   looked  like  Archibald!      (The   italics 
are  my  own.) 

"  And  what  puzzled  me  still  more  was  the 
fact  that  the  lad  whom  I  had  at  first  supposed 
to  be  my  son  did  not  resemble  Archibald  in 
every  way.  His  nose  was  certainly  not  so 
much  the  Smythe  nose  as  that  which  adorned 
the  appealing  face  of  the  boy  who  sat  third 
from  the  end.  There  were  five  sets  of  Smythe 
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knock-knees  in  the  crowd,  and  the  Smythe 
strawberry-mark  was  under  six  left  ears. 

"  Then  the  bitter,  Yale-blue  truth  burst 
upon  me  and  almost  smote  me  to  the  earth — 
the  Yale  democratic  spirit  had  gotten  hold  of 
my  boy  and  hypnotized  him  into  sharing  his 
Smythe  character,  his  Smythe  traditions,  even 
the  features  of  his  Smythe  face,  with  the  fel- 
low-members of  his  class! 

'  Crushed  by  the  contemplation  of  my 
son's  fatal  generosity,  I  turned  away  in  de- 
spair. How  would  I  know  even  my  own  son 
in  a  Freshman  class  where  all  the  men  were 
alike?  True,  he  had  only  a  limited  number 
of  eyes  and  ears  and  noses  to  give  to  his 
fellows,  but  the  Smythe  features  were  plain 
American  enough  to  go  a  great  way  indeed. 
I  broke  the  news  gently  to  my  poor  wife 
when  I  reached  our  hotel,  and  together  we 
journeyed  sadly  back  to  our  native  town. 
Immediately  on  arriving  there  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  President  Hadley: 


i  < 


'  Ship  boy  home  at  once. — SMYTHE.' 
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'  In  an  hour  the  answer  came : 

'  Which  one? — HADLEY.' 


u 


I  did  not  hesitate  in  replying: 


"  '  Use    your    own    discretion.       There    ain't    much 
choice. — SMYTHE.'  " 


So  closes  the  affidavit  of  W.  John  Smythe, 
a  man  whose  personal  friendship  I  have  en- 
joyed for  so  many  years  that  I  can  vouch  for 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  statements,  as  I  can  for 
any  other  statements  in  these  articles,  I  myself 
having  gathered  them  from  the  most  unreli- 
able sources.  Several  trunk-loads  of  evidence 
I  still  have  on  hand  sewed  up  for  some  Future 
Article  when  I  shall  bring  twenty-three 
charges  against  the  Faculty  of  Yale.  Count 
them — 23  ! 
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Waited  on  the  government  with  a  claim  to  wear 
Sabres  by  the  bucketful,  rifles  by  the  pair." 

— Kipling. 

HAT  is  the  matter  with  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  ?  '  you  may  ask, 
and  the  echo  will  reply,  "  They're  all 
right,  you  bet,  every  time!" — the 
answer  coming  more  from  force  of  habit  than 
from  any  motives  of  justice  or  truth.  Ask 
any  student  of  sociology  the  same  question 
and  he  will  say:  The  stamping  out  of  fair 
competition,  due  to  the  Private  Ownership 
of  Utilities  at  these  colleges.  This  evil  can 
be  eliminated  by  the  removal  of  the  personal 
equation  in  the  manufacture  of  brain  products. 
Too  much  power  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
The  Few  and  has  resulted  in  a  Gentleman 
Trust,  Frenzied  Education  and  a  Democratic 
Machine."  So  you  turn  naturally  to  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Colleges  in  order  to  find 
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a  remedy  for  the  crimes  of  the  college  cor- 
porations— and  what  do  you  find?  West 
Point !  The  United  States  Military  Academy 
waving  the  red-tape  of  Socialism  unrebuked 
before  the  nation's  eyes. 

West  Point  is,  undoubtedly,  our  earliest 
experiment  in  the  Public  Ownership  of  Educa- 
tion. Ask  any  cadet  you  may  find  smoking  a 
cigarette  behind  the  Battle  Monument  if  this 
is  not  so,  and  he  will  tell  you,  after  saluting 
nine  times,  changing  his  uniform,  and  peeking 
carefully  about  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he 
is  not  overheard  by  a  Tactical  Officer — he  will 
tell  you  that  the  nails  in  his  shoes,  his  inner- 
most thoughts,  the  seams  in  his  trousers,  his 
day-dreams,  his  nightmares,  his  past,  present, 
and  future,  are  owned  absolutely  and  irrevo- 
cably by  the  Great  White  Father  at  Washing- 
ton. He  cannot  sneeze,  he  will  complain, 
without  a  written  permit  from  the  Superin- 
tendent. He  breathes  by  Act  of  Congress 
and  flirts  under  the  personal  chaperonage  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  And  if  some  nymph 
should  arise  from  out  the  leafage  of  Flirta- 
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tion  Walk  and  implore,  as  a  souvenir,  a 
bell-button  from  his  dress  coat,  he  may 
yield — but  to-morrow  there  will  come  a 
summons  from  the  High  Fangdoo  of  Mili- 
tary Instruction,  who  judges  without  mercy. 
Cadets  are  forbidden  to  blow  kisses,  be- 
cause it  is  a  crime  to  give  away  Government 
property. 

He  will  reveal  these  things  softly,  furtively, 
this  truthful  cadet,  then  he  will  again  salute 
nine  times,  again  change  his  uniform  and 
depart  to  walk  the  area  two  hours  and  a  half 
or  to  march,  march,  march  most  of  the 
afternoon  with  a  Drill-Terrier  barking  at  his 
heels. 

And  yet  it  must  be  a  proud  moment  for 
young  Phoebus  as  he  drives  his  blazing  auto- 
car across  the  sidereal  track  to  pause  at  West 
Point,  ere  he  sinks  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  behold  the  magnificent  turn-out  in  honor 
of  his  going.  "  Br-r-r-r!  "  goes  the  tattoo  of 
the  drummers  as  the  white-legged  companies 
pour  out  of  the  sally-port,  an  operatic  chorus 
with  real  scenery. 
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Come,  'prentice-boy  Generals,  get  in  and  drill! 

Te-rumi-tum,  turn!   te-rumi-tum,  turn! 
Develop  your  talents  and  learn  how  to  kill! 

Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 
Get  into  the  notion  of  noble  devotion, 
Drink  hearty  of  glory  a  liberal  potion, 
And  soon  you'll  be  tagged  for  an  army  promotion — 

Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 

Don't  mope  there  like  Socrates  chewing  the  cud! 
Huzza  for  the  rattle  of  battle  and  blood- 
First  flower  of  our  chivalry,  just  in  the  bud. 
Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 

We're  turning  out  heroes  so  fearfully  fast — 

Te-rumi-tum,  turn!   te-rumi-tum,  turn! 
We've  got  Mr.  Bonaparte  lashed  to  a  mast, 

Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 
Our  National  Pater,  he  taught  us  to  cater 
To  Eagles  of  War,  that  our  land  might  be  greater — 
Our  Eagles  are  hatched  in  Our  Own  Incubator. 

Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 

We're  simply  deliciously  keen  for  a  fray; 
If  Russians  or  Prussians  defied  us  to-day 
We'd  show  our  brass  buttons  and  scare  'em  away. 
Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 

We  challenge  the  World  at  the  point  of  a  gun— 

Te-rumi-tum,  turn!   te-rumi-tum,  turn! 
just  bring  on  the  Foe — say  a  hundred  to  one. 

Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn ! 
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To  speak  with  all  candor  we  think  Alexander 
Was  rather  a  woozy  old  boozy  commander — 
Just  wait  till  we're  out  and  w^'ll  show  you  some  dander! 
Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 

With  cannon  to  left  of  us,  cannon  to  right, 
We're  spoiling  and  broiling  to  stir  up  a  fight; 
We're  highly  explosive — don't  set  us  alight! 
Te-rumi-tum,  rumi-tum,  turn! 

A  dandy  military  band  comes  tooting  and 
fifing  up  the  center  and  down  again,  a  thou- 
sand white-clad  legs  rise  and  fall  in  unison — 

'  Halt !  '  and  the  thin,  gray  line  of  heroes 
grows  suddenly  petrified,  a  row  of  duplicate 
statues  on  a  chalk-line  a  block  long. 

'Boom!'  roars  the  sunset  gun,  "  Snack- 
snack  !  '  go  six  hundred  rifles  coming  to  pre- 
sent, and  Old  Glory  ripples  down  the  flagstaff 
to  rest  honorably  upon  the  greensward. 

When  first  I  beheld  this  scene  I  stood  trans- 
fixed. The  thrill  of  a  true  patriotism  surged 
through  me,  sang  anthems  in  my  blood.  A 
violet  virgin  occupied  the  place  next  to  me. 
She,  too,  stood  transfixed.  A  long  sigh  quiv- 
ered over  her  flowery  lips  as  she  murmured: 
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"  Oh,  Margaret,  doesn't  he  look  too  dear 
in  that  red  sash !  ' 

And  I  knew  that  I  was  witnessing  an 
emotion  that  was  greater  than  the  nation 
itself. 

Had  Andrew  Carnegie  lived  in  Revolu- 
tionary times  he  might  have  endowed  West 
Point,  and  thus  have  saved  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  Continental  Congress  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  worry  in  the  days  when 
they  were  busy  getting  things  started.  It  was 
the  Father  of  our  Country  who  first  conceived 
the  plan  to  establish  a  Public  Ownership  Mili- 
tary College.  His  motives  were  innocent  and 
his  ideals  patriotic,  so  when  he  got  a  few 
hours'  respite  from  the  Beef  Trust  and  the 
Insurance  Companies  he  took  a  trip  up  the 
Hudson  and  picked  out  a  site  for  the  proposed 
institution.  He  chose  West  Point  because  it 
was  an  economical  ride  from  Harlem  by  Day 
Line  steamers,  because  it  always  rained  there 
on  recreation  days,  and  because  the  splendid 
equipment  of  mosquitoes  along  the  river, 
more  deadly  than  the  imperfect  shore-batteries 
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of  the  day,  made  the  height  almost  impregna- 
ble against  the  advance  of  an  enemy  in  case 
of  war.  The  choice  seemed  a  wise  one  to 
the  stately  General,  to  whose  far-seeing  eyes 
the  muck-rake  appeared  merely  as  a  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

You  doubtless  all  know  the  year  in  which 
West  Point  was  founded,  so  I  need  not  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  it  up  for  you.  Suffi- 
cient it  is  to  say  that  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  then  and  our  nation  has  grown  a  great 
many  millions  (exactly  how  many  you  can 
learn  by  looking  in  any  reliable  table  of 
statistics).  We  have  fought  two  and  a  half 
victorious  wars,  abolished  savagery  and  self- 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  discov- 
ered the  Panama  Canal,  and  erected  a  Dewey 
arch  in  every  town  of  over  300  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States.  Ours  has  been  an  age  of 
great  military  glory,  and  West  Point  has 
made  many  heroes  of  action,  including  a 
New  York  Police  Commissioner.  But  let 
us  see. 

Out  of  the  long-tried  system  of  Govern- 
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ment  ownership  of  Cadets  has  grown  the 
reign  of  Drill-Terriers,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  tyranny  of  military  instructors, 
who  are  making  it  hard,  very  hard,  for  the 
young  men  who  are  trying  to  get  an  education 
in  the  gentle  art  of  killing.  I  am  told  that 
the  average  cadet  spends  nearly  six  hours  a 
day  in  general  saluting,  his  time  being  divided 
as  follows: 

Saluting  Superintendent  Mills  ....  3  hours  daily 
Saluting  the  Commandant  .  I  hour  fifteen  minutes  daily 

Practicing  salute I  hour  daily 

Miscellaneous,  general  and  promiscuous  saluting   .   |-  hour 
daily. 

The  West  Point  salute  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  see.  It  begins  with  a  stiffening  of  the  whole 
body,  the  eyes  become  glassy  and  the  mouth 
rigid.  Suddenly  the  right  hand  shoots  up- 
ward and  the  tense  fingers  touch  the  vizor 
of  the  cap  with  a  sharp  twitch  like  a  paralytic 
stroke.  The  oligarchy  of  Tactical  Officers 
demand  this,  as  they  demand  the  reign  of 
Drill-Terriers  and  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tions. 
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Entrance  Examinations,  even  in  their  mild- 
est form,  are  relics  of  barbarism,  anachron- 
isms which  should  be  abolished  in  the  name  of 
humanity.  Cannot  a  young  man  be  allowed 
to  enter  a  college  or  academy  without  having 
his  brain  fuddled  and  his  confidence  shaken 
by  the  curious  questions  of  a  foolish  Faculty? 
And  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  West 
Point  are  becoming  more  cruel,  more  unrea- 
sonably cruel  each  year.  I  have  it  from  the 
most  untrustworthy  sources  that  hundreds  of 
prospective  Plebes  are  carried  annually  from 
the  examination-rooms  in  a  state  of  total  col- 
lapse. If  it  were  not  for  the  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations, I  dare  say  hundreds  of  bright 
young  men  would  be  admitted  to  the  Academy 
who,  as  it  is,  never  see  that  austere  demesne. 
And  this  is  ridiculously  unfair. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  West  Point 
Entrance  Examination  I  received  through  a 
steam-pipe  and  carried  away  on  my  cuff.  I 
submit  it  to  my  intelligent  readers.  Is  it  fair 
to  tax  the  minds  of  growing  boys  with  such 
problems  as  the  following? 
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i — (a)  If  President  Roosevelt  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  what  is  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon?  (b)  Senator  Aldrich ?  (c)  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan? 

2 — If  in  West  Point  vernacular    '  slum  ' 
means  stewed  beef  and    '  growley  '     tomato 
catsup,   how  would  you   express  mock-turtle 
soup  in  the  same  terms? 


3 — West  Point  proper  is  bounded  by  Cul- 
lom  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Officers'  Quar- 
ters. West  Point  improper  is  bounded  by 
Flirtation  Walk  and  the  Hotel.  Why? 

4 — Translate  the  following  from  cadet 
slang  into  English:  "  Tac.  Smith,  the  cuckoo, 
is  a  quilloid.  He  skinned  an  area-bird  for 
rolling  a  skag."  (b)  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  "  spoonoid  '  and  a  '  hopoid  "? 

5 — Suppose  you  were  fighting  in  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands,   surrounded  on  three   sides  by 
savage  Moros,  one  arm  cut  off  by  a  bolo- 
which  would  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  save, 
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the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  or  the  Army 
Canteen?     Give  your  reasons. 

6 — Give  twenty-three  reasons  why  General 
Miles  should  not  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

7 — How  can  you  stop  a  twelve-pound 
cannon-ball  traveling  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  a  second?  Are  you  fool  enough  to 
try  ? 

8 — If  the  Major-General  sits  on  the  point 
of  attack  would  it  be  advisable  for  him  to 
make  a  rear  movement  or  to  shift  the  seat  of 
war? 

9 — Give  the  principal  parts  of  a  Govern- 
ment mule. 

10 — What  part  of  Sweden  is  in  Milwau- 
kee? What  made  Milwaukee  famous? 

ii — Do  you  believe  in  fairies? 

Every  year,  after  hours  of  grinding,  tor- 
menting effort,  a  few  candidates  pass  the  ex- 
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amination  and  are  admitted  to  West  Point. 
But  they  never  seem  quite  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  heartless  grilling  which  is  to 
follow  at  Beast  Barracks. 

At  West  Point  they  no  longer  haze  the 
Plebes — they  drill  them.  The  thousand 
fiends  of  hazing  have  been  exorcised  from  the 
Academy  by  all  the  curses  of  the  red  tape 
and  the  gold  braid.  The  Great  Red-tape 
Worm  at  the  National  Capitol  has  unwound 
his  million  coils,  edict  has  followed  manifesto 
and  proclamation  has  followed  edict,  with  the 
result  that  the  Yearlings  eye  the  callow  Fresh- 
men— "  beasts  '  as  they  are  called  during 
their  first  weeks  of  preparation — hungrily; 
yet  they  dare  not  tear  them  to  pieces  as  of 
yore.  They  stand  like  wolves  about  the  close- 
locked  fold  as  the  Plebes — poor,  bleating 
beasts — come  flocking  into  Beast  Barracks 
still  clad  in  the  wool  of  civilian  life. 

We  can't  touch  you,  according  to  Regu- 
lations," growl  the  savage  Yearlings  softly, 
'  but    wait    till     we     drill    you — just    you 
wait!" 
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Hoo!    Hoo! 

You  poor  little  zoo; 

We  won't  do  a  thing  to  you 

But  drill  you 

Till  we  kill  you! 

Hep,  hep,  left-right-left! 
Pull  in  your  chin,  there! 
Turn  out  your  toes,  there! 
Puff  out  your  chest  till  it  touches  your  nose,  there ! 

Right  face,  left  face! 
One,  two,  three, 

Mark  time,  double  time — 

Don't  watch  me! 

Drill  from  the  crack  of  the  first  dawn  light 
Clear  till  the  twinkling  stars  of  night— 

Gee-foot,  haw-foot, 

Hay-foot,  straw-foot, 

Sore-foot,  trot-foot, 

Limber-leg  and  hot-foot. 
Bum,  tick-a-tick-tacy 
Bum-bum-bum! 

(List  to  the  music  of  the  Hell  Cats'  drum !) 
Throw  out  your  chest  till  your  spine  caves  in; 
Eyes  to  the  front,  there! 

PULL  IN  YOUR  CHIN! 
You'll  be  an  officer  of  rank  some  day, 
But  now  you're  a  piker  in  the  Military  A. 


Up  and  down  the  drill-plain  in  the  early 
months  of  summer  you  will  see  the  little,  em- 
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bryonic  Grants  and  Wellingtons  divided  into 
awkward  squads,  panting,  fleeing,  double- 
timing  it  back  and  forth  with  gray-coated 
Yearling  Drill-Terriers  ever  pursuing  like 
harpies  tormenting  flocks  of  timid  ghosts. 

I  knew  a  budding  Military  Prodigy  once,  a 
sort  of  Napoleon-in-the-egg,  who  went  to 
West  Point  from  Newport.  He  was  not  like 
other  boys,  his  parents  told  me,  and  I  could 
see  signs  of  startling  ability  in  the  lad.  He 
was  a  stern  critic  of  General  Kuropatkin,  and 
he  had  some  views  on  strategy  which  might 
have  helped  General  Kuroki  a  great  deal  had 
that  distinguished  foreigner  requested  aid. 
The  boy  told  me  in  confidence  that  they  would 
not  have  to  drill  him  much  because  he  had 
been  three  years  at  St.  Lucre's  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  had  served  gallantly,  having 
won  a  silver  medal  after  being  breveted  First 
Sergeant.  What  he  didn't  know  about  the 
Guard  Manual,  he  said,  was  hardly  fit  to 
print. 

I  shared  the  Military  Prodigy's  faith  in  his 
future,  but  when  next  I  saw  his  parents  they 
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were  worrying  a  great  deal.  It  seems  that 
when  Harry  reached  the  Academy  they  hus- 
tled him  into  a  detention-shed  at  Beast  Bar- 
racks, where  they  made  him  wait  until  a  large 
Yearling  with  spike-teeth  stalked  in  and  thun- 
dered : 

"  Pull  in  your  chin !  Do  you  know  how  to 
shoulder  a  gun  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Military  Prodigy 
meekly. 

"  Don't  say  '  Oh,  yes '  to  me.  Say  '  Yes, 
sir  ' — d'ye  hear?  ' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  quoth  the  beast.  "  I  was  only 
going  to  explain,  sir,  that  I  didn't  think  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  show  me  much  about 
the  drill,  as  I  know  about  everything  that 
there's  to  be  learned  along  that  line.  I  was 
First  Sergeant  in  my  company  at  St.  Lucre's 
Military  Academy." 

The  spike-toothed  Yearling  called  over  to 
a  friend,  "  Oh,  Bill!  Here's  a  young  gentle- 
man who  says  that  he  was  Major-General  at 
St.  Something-or-Other.  What  shall  we  do 
with  him?  ' 
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"  That's  too  bad!  "  said  Bill  in  a  gentle 
voice.  There  aren't  any  Major-General- 
ships vacant  this  week — and  Heaven  only 
knows  when  General  Mills  is  going  to  resign. 
So  you  see,  you  fresh  little  beast,  you  had  bet- 
ter get  in  and  drill  about  nine  hours  a  day. 
Stand  up  there !  Throw  out  your  chest !  Pull 
in  your  chin!  Now,  for-r-rward,  hurch! 
Double  time !  Step  out,  step  out !  ' 

They  kept  the  Military  Prodigy  crunching 
gravel  on  the  drill-plain  until  the  evening  gun 
sounded  and  Old  Glory  spun  to  earth.  Then 
a  scowling  Yearling  came  in  and  ordered 
Harry  to  get  to  work  polishing  his  belt-buckle 
and  his  gun-barrel.  So  he  polished  until  the 
metal  implements  shone  in  the  dark.  Then 
there  entered  another  Yearling. 

"  You  lazy  beast!  "  he  said.  "  You  haven't 
polished  that  gun-barrel  at  all.  It  looks  like 
a  length  of  rusty  stovepipe." 

Dawn  found  the  conscientious  Prodigy  still 
rubbing  away  at  the  yielding  metal,  until  at 
last  he  sank  down  with  a  moan  of  despair. 
Again  the  spike-toothed  Yearling  entered. 
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He  picked  up  the  gun  of  the  sleeping  Plebe 
and  examined  it  cynically.  He  was  about  to 
tell  the  boy  to  wake  up  and  get  to  polishing 
when  he  noticed  something  which  stayed  his 
hasty  words — the  poor  child  had  polished  a 
hole  through  the  gun-barrel! 

Military  education  under  Government 
Ownership  cultivates  the  soldier  and  neglects 
the  soul.  I  can  imagine  a  West  Point  gradu- 
ate figuring  in  logarithms  how  to  drop  a  shell 
on  a  position  three  miles  away — and  guessing 
right  nine  times  out  of  ten.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  him  quoting  nice  appropriate  Greek 
as  Leonidas  did  at  Thermopylae,  or  as  giving 
neat  passages  from  Gray's  Elegy  as  Wolfe 
did  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Quebec.  It  fills  me 
with  embarrassment  to  think  that  we  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  this — 
that  our  heroes  are  obliged  to  face  the  cannon 
with  no  prettier  ammunition  than  homely 
Nebraska  oaths.  They  discharged  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  from  West  Point,  not,  as  has  been 
commonly  alleged,  because  of  his  continued 
disorderly  conduct,  but  because  they  feared 
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to  rear  a  General  who  might  pause  in  the 
scorch  and  singe  of  battle  to  write  another 
stanza  to  Ulalume,  and  thus  spoil  everything. 
And  yet  what  can  be  more  graceful  than  a 
quotation  from  Keats  or  Rossetti  poked  into 
the  very  cannon's  mouth?  And  if  a  hero 
doesn't  happen  to  be  good  at  extempore  selec- 
tions, how  hard  it  must  be  for  him  to  die 
without,  at  least,  giving  utterance  to  some- 
thing of  Browning's ! 

But  the  humane  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
technical  at  the  Academy,  and  the  average 
cadet  knows  nothing  about  contemporary  lit- 
erature. He  thinks  that  Rudyard  Kipling 
wrote  the  "  Helmet  of  Navarre  '  and  con- 
fuses Gertrude  Atherton  with  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

The  Tactical  Officers,  who  are  variously 
known  among  the  cadets  as  "  Tacs,"  "  Cuck- 
oos," and  "  Quills,"  prowl  about  the  cadet 
barracks  at  disagreeable  hours  intent  upon 
discovering  some  evil-doer  in  the  act  of  dis- 
honoring the  Regulations.  The  Secret  Police 
are  not  more  crafty  in  their  approach,  more 
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gleeful  in  their  discoveries.  At  odd  hours 
these  soldierly  Sherlocks  will  swoop  down 
upon  the  room  of  the  sleeping  Plebe,  shake 
from  his  laundry-bag  forbidden  cigarettes, 
chewing-gum,  chocolate,  and  beer-bottles,  rum- 
mage his  closets  for  disordered  linen  and  poke 
up  the  flue  for  hidden  articles  of  damnation. 
In  the  case  of  one  Plebe  I  knew,  the  Tac 
gouged  the  chimney  until  he  loosened  a  for- 
eign object  which  came  tumbling  down  into 
the  room.  He  examined  it  and  found  it 
to  be  a  lavender  volume  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 

"  How  is  this,  sir?  "  said  the  officer  severe- 
ly. "  Is  this  a  textbook?  " 

'  No,  sir,"  quavered  the  Plebe,  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  saluting. 

Well,  if  this  man  Rossetti  never  wrote 
a  textbook  on  calculus  or  artillery-practice  he 
is  against  the  Regulations.  You  are  at  West 
Point  to  dance,  drill,  and  work  a  cannon." 

As  a  punishment  for  his  indiscretion,  this 
Plebe  was  sentenced  to  pace  two  hours  daily, 
every  day  for  a  week,  up  and  down,  gun  on 
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shoulder,  in  front  of  the  guard-house.  The 
exercise  ranked  him  as  an  "  area-bird  '  and 
gave  him  much  honor  among  his  companions. 
This  same  Plebe  was  an  interesting  case  of 
Poetry  crushed  by  Militarism.  His  name  was 
Algernon  Swinburne  Beaker  and  he  came  of 
a  Southern  family  renowned  in  peace  and  war. 
But  his  mother,  the  beautiful  widow  Beaker, 
longed  to  encourage  her  boy  in  the  Arts,  so 
she  taught  him  to  paint  on  china  and  to  tease 
Schubert's  "  Serenade  "  from  the  depths  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  pianoforte.  When  he 
was  taken  down  with  versification,  she  sat  up 
nights  with  him  reading  from  the  Endymion 
and  Pippa  Passes.  He  grew  so  proficient  in 
poesy  that  he  could  write  a  sonnet  of  almost 
any  length  on  a  moment's  notice.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  his  great  work,  "  Phantasma- 
goria," his  grandfather  stepped  in  and  said 
to  his  mother: 

1  Algernon's  almost  eighteen  years  old. 
He's  not  practical  enough  to  go  into  business; 
he's  not  diplomatic  enough  for  the  ministry; 
he's  not  quarrelsome  enough  for  the  law. 
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His  poetry  is  too  good  to  sell,  he  hates  farm- 
ing, and  the  thought  of  hard  work  makes  him 
ill.  He  doesn't  seem  suitable  for  any  ordinary 
career;  so  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  try  to  get 
him  into  West  Point." 

Algernon  succeeded  in  his  examinations 
beyond  his  wildest  fears,  so  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy.  The  night  before  he  left 
home  he  went  over  the  opening  lines  of  his 
"  Phantasmagoria,"  which  he  would  complete 
during  the  leisure  hours  of  his  soldiering. 
The  poem,  in  opening,  observed : 

The  wooing  wind,  imperfect  as  the  ember 

Of  Spring's  enwrapped,  unreasoning  despair, 
Sighs  to  the  cleaving  eglantine,  ** Remember! 

Only  the  ghost  of  ecstasy  is  there! 
For  what  is  Love,  fore'dained  to  cooler  fading, 

On  falsest  fanes  of  fancied  faeree? 
Life  merely  laughs,  a  mocker  masquerading — 

Alas  for  me ! " 

4 

It  is  probably  just  as  well  that  Algy  broke 
off  when  he  did. 

When  the  poet  was  in  Beast  Barracks,  his 
Yearling  tormentors  shouted:  "Algernon 
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Swinburne — Oh,  truffles !  Your  name's  Hot 
Dog — d'ye  see?  Hot  Dog  Beaker."  So 
"  Hot  Dog  "  he  remained  even  to  his  "  shave- 
tail "  days  in  the  Regular  Army.  He  put  off 
his  poem  during  the  months  of  his  Plebe  year, 
because,  when  he  was  not  actively  engaged  in 
fagging,  fighting,  being  hazed,  drilled,  exam- 
ined, water-cured,  and  ballyragged,  he  was 
"  walking  the  area  "  in  punishment  for  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  which  he  called  "  skags,"  and 
chewing  tobacco,  which  he  learned  to  term 
"  brown."  During  his  second  year  he 
whipped  a  very  large  cadet,  made  the  football 
team,  and  became  the  class  bully.  When  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  he  said : 

"  I  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
boning  for  exes  for  fear  I  shall  make  a  cold 
fess — and  a  fellow  doesn't  want  to  be  the  goat 
in  his  class,  you  know.  Then  the  O.  D.  and 
the  Tac  are  always  peering  from  the  poop- 
deck  of  the  guard-house,  trying  to  find  some 
area-bird  for  the  skin-list.  (I  hope  this  is  all 
plain  to  you,  mother,  as  I  am  writing  in  the 
language  of  the  Academy.)  They  call  me  a 
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*  hopoid  '  because  I  go  to  the  dances,  and  a 

*  spoonoid  '  because  I   gave  the  girls  along 
Flirtation  Walk  most  of  the  buttons  off  my 
dress  coat  last  week.     No,  I  haven't  entirely 
given  up  poetry.     I  have  just  written  a  song 
for  the  fellows  to  sing  at  the  Old  Battery 
down  by  the  river." 

I  give  herewith  carefully-selected  stanzas 
from  "  the  song  for  the  fellows  to  sing,"  not 
because  I  indorse  its  sentiments,  but  because 
I  wish  to  submit  to  my  readers  positive  proof 
of  the  degeneration  in  Algernon's  English 
style  under  the  Government  Ownership  sys- 
tem. 


Good-by,  good-by  to  the  West  Point  sky, 

Good-by  to  the  West  Point  girl-oh! 
I  am  going  a  while  for  to  live  in  style 

And  to  have  my  months  of  furlough. 
No  more  the  turn  of  the  Hell  Cats'  drum 

Will  come  with  the  dawn  to  wake  me; 
For  I'm  going  to  snooze  just  as  long  as  I  choose 

And  never  a  Tac  to  shake  me. 

So  its  rick-tick-tick  and  it's  double  quick 

For  a  ticket  to  Kalamazoo; 
Yes,  the  poor  Cadet  has  his  row  to  sweat 

Ere  he  walks  in  the  Army  Blue. 
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I've  swung  the  broom  in  my  barrack-room 

With  the  mercury  down  to  zero; 
I've  learned  the  trade  of  a  chambermaid 

When  I  wanted  to  be  a  hero; 
I've  drilled  and  drilled  till  my  bones  were  chilled 

/ 

And  my  feet  were  a  smarting  blister- 
Now  it's  home  for  mine  with  a  girl  divine 
Who's  willing  to  be  my  sister. 

For  it's  rag-tag-tac  and  it's  half- way  back 

From  the  Hudson  to  Kalamazoo; 
And  it's  pull  away  for  the  lad  in  gray 

Who  longs  for  the  Army  Blue. 

I'll  swear  or  sneeze  whenever  I  please; 

I'll  stick  to  my  bed  till  Friday; 
I'll  never  shave  and  I'll  never  lave 

When  I  happen  to  feel  untidy. 
But  when  I  "spruce,"'  then  I'll  raise  the  deuce 

In  the  heart  of  a  certain  girl-oh, 
When  I  say  good-by  to  the  West  Point  sky 

And  I'm  off  for  my  months  on  furlough. 

So  it's  zig-boom-boom;  farewell,  old  broom, 

And  to  cavalry  drill  adoo; 
For  I'm  going,  you  bet,  to  try  and  forget 

How  I  slaved  for  the  Army  Blue. 

I  saw  two  Plebe  sentinels  standing  like 
living  ramrods  by  the  West  Sally-port. 
Pouter-pigeon  never  puffed  a  finer  chest;  thor- 
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oughbred  never  arched  a  prouder  chin  than 
did  those  fledgling  warriors  as  they  slapped 
their  little  Springfields  to  port  in  deference  to 
a  passing  Tac. 

"  No  foolishness  about  these  chaps,"  I 
said;  '  stern,  determined  warriors,  already 
fitted  to  lead  a  faithful  thousand  into  the  very 
grave." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  saw  my  Plebe  sen- 
tinels again,  now  off  duty,  sauntering  hand 
on  shoulder,  back  from  a  local  candy-shop. 
They  did  not  seem  formidable,  somehow,  as 
they  advanced  holding  a  fat  bag  of  gum- 
drops  between  them. 

But  the  next  figure  to  appear  on  the  scene 
was  impressive — an  upper-class  cadet-officer 
who  paced  it  hep,  hep,  hep  with  the  precision 
of  an  automaton. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  "  is  a  soldier,  a  hero  who 
needs  but  the  quake  of  cannon  and  the  scorch 
of  gunpowder  to  make  him  great:  a  man  of 
iron  and  sawdust." 

The  hero  paused  a  moment,  the  cock's 
plume  in  his  headdress  blowing  magnificently 
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above  his  broad  shoulders.  Then  he  saw  the 
gum-drop-laden  Plebes  and  gazed  upon  them 
much  as  Mars  would  inspect  a  white  mouse. 
He  halted  them  thunderously  and  for  a  mo- 
ment lectured  them  on  the  Regulations.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  paused,  one  of  the  Plebes  drew 
the  bag  of  gum-drops  from  behind  his  back 
and  offered  it  meekly  to  his  superior. 

With  no  loosening  of  his  chin,  with  no 
puerile  bending  of  his  back,  the  Magnificent 
One  delved  a  white-gloved  hand  into  the 
sticky  sweetness  of  the  sack,  faced  about  and 
stalked  splendidly  away,  the  very  incarnation 
of  Kingly  Ambition  and  Military  Power 
chewing  a  Gum-drop ! 


COLLEGE  MEN,  BEWARE! 

jN  running  the  muckrake  of  ruthless 
exposure  over  the  fields  of  waving 
rah-rahs,  I  have  not  gone  the  whole 
step — not  by  a  quarter-section.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  scan  there  are  educational 
acres  fairly  raving  to  be  raked.  And  yet, 
alas !  I  am  but  one  man  against  an  All- 
America  team.  I  am  only  human.  My 
horse,  and  my  muckrake  are  only  human — 
my  publisher,  too,  is  almost  human,  and  he 
refuses  to  hold  the  press  while  I  lay  before 
the  eyes  of  the  anxious  world  the  Shame 
of  Cornell,  the  Peril  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Agony  of  Annapolis. 

College  men,  be  patient!  I  hereby  advise 
the  undergraduates  of  Cornell,  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  Annapolis,  Michigan,  and  di- 
vers other  proud  but  unexposed  monuments 
to  Minerva  to  be  prepared.  You  had  bet- 
ter stand  ready  with  your  little  tin  cups,  for 
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you  are  going  to  get  yours!  My  famous 
muckraking  machine,  the  Scratching  Sal,  is 
now  in  the  dry  docks  being  repaired,  and 
when  a  few  red-hot  adjectives  are  driven 
into  the  old  tub,  you  will  again  hear  her 
honking  down  the  turnpike,  taking  the  high 
hurdles  like  a  gazelle  full  of  vodka.  And 
there  will  be  more  tears  shed  within  college 
walls  than  have  fallen  since  Henry  James 
scolded  us  about  our  "  slovenly  speech." 

Doesn't  this  sound  like  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son  at  his  topmost? 

Oh  yes !  I  think  I  hear  a  contralto  chorus 
from  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
'  Back  monster!  '  cries  an  ensemble  of  per- 
fectly angelic  voices,  and  I  at  once  realize 
that  the  ladies  must  not  be  forgotten,  or  they 
will  be  provoked.  Ha !  I  shall  be  there ! 
But  how  disguised?  As  a  Welsh  rabbit,  per- 
haps, since  I  understand  that  chocolate  candy 
is  no  longer  nibbled  at  those  great  institutions. 

Anyway,  I  am  coming!  I  am  going  to 
get  the  history  of  your  college  from  the  post- 
cards on  sale  at  the  co-operative  store.  Car 
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conductors  will  give  me  accurate  information 
as  to  student  customs,  landladies  will  throw 
glaring  side-lights  on  dear  college  life — you 
will  learn  thousands  of  things  about  your 
Alma  Mater  that  you  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. Beware  a  dark  man  with  a  green 
beard,  plaid  trousers,  and  his  hair  parted  in 
the  back! 
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